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THE PAPAL ALLOCUTION. 


poor old Pope's last allocution differs from his pre- 
vious jeremiads only in the more intense transport of 
rage aud fear excited by the closer approach of sacrilegious 
hands to the divine strong-box. The supreme moment of 
impious aggression, such as the most daring wickedness could 
hardly have conceived, has actually arrived. The property 
bestowed on the successors of St. Perer by the forged 
donation of ConstTanTiNE and other “special decrees of Divine 
“ Providence” is vanishing with fearful rapidity into the 
pockets of wretches who all the while call themselves Catho- 
lics and profess the most sincere devotion to the Holy See. 
“ Their perversity has reached to such a point that the hostile 
* troops of the Sub-Alpine army, having been sent almost 
* to the foot of the walls of our well-beloved capital, all com- 
* munication is stopped; public and private affairs are in 
“ suspense ; the roads are intercepted, and, what is more 
serious, the SovEREIGN Ponrti¥Fis reduced to the most painful 
“ embarrassment for the affairs of the Church, and cannot 
“ provide for it, since the principal road of communication 
“ with the different parts of the world is closed.” The ill- 
looking man, with his hand suspiciously held: behind his 
back, draws nearer and nearer along the lonely lane, and the 
shrieks of the elderly female, and her screams for help to the 
“ Catholic” neighbourhood, grow louder and more agonized. 
“ Incredible pain and profound sorrow”—“ attacks unheard of 
* till these days”—“ defiance of all laws, human and divine” 
—‘ monstrous injustice”—“ iniquitous and truly sacrilegious 
act”"——“ impious usurpation”—* bands of worthless men” 
—‘false accusations, calumnies, and outrages”—“ impious 
“ and hostileaggressior.”—“ unjust and impious aggression” — 
indignation and grief seizing the whole Catholic world” — 
“singular malignity”—“ perfidious mancuvres”—“ atrocious 
proclamations glaring impudence and hypocrisy ”— 
infamous aggressions ”—“ public schools of every false doc- 
“trine, and houses of perdition”—“abominable writings 
“and infamous spectacles” — “destruction of modesty, 
honesty, and virtue” —“ annihilation of justice, and 
“ shaking of the foundations of religion and society "—“ hor- 
“yible invasion”—*criminal and sacrilegious excesses "— 
“ lively bitterness wicked and execrable spoliation 
“ frightful usurpation "—“ audacity and insolence de- 
testable designs "—* odious aggression ”"—“ contempt of all 
laws”—* lamentable times detestable events bar- 
“barous violation” — “violent spoliation ”— “ parricidal 
“ armies of a degenerate son ”—this is pretty well for a meek 
and patient martyr. Of course the whole concludes, in the 
fashion of enraged ecclesiastics, with a prayer of remarkable 
bitterness for the “desired conversion” of the offenders’ 
hearts. 

The situation is undoubtedly critical, and the prospect of 
help is decidedly remote. The “ faithful and noble hearts,” 
calumniously called mercenaries, who were lately arrayed in 
defence of the Holy See against the unbelievers, are gone, as 
the Pore piously trusts, to the arms of the Houris. As to 
the Catholic Princes and nations, who are they? Those old 
supports upon which the Catholic theocracy rested have one 
by one given way. Naples is defunct. Austria is in a fair 
way soon to require the last offices of the Church. The 
worldly Ministers of Spain have just sent the QuEEn’s con- 
fessor and her favourite nun to the right-about. Sardinia has 
turned “parricide.” The Eldest Son of the Church, indeed, still 
remains, but he stands smoking his cigar withthe unimpulsive 
THovuveNgLs and Mornys at his side, and considering how 
the test “loot” may be made out of his Holy Mother's 
peculiar situation. As the King of Napxes says, all the 
world looks on at this impiety “in stupefaction, but im- 
“ passively!” To make it more heartrending, it was this very 
Pops himself that commenced the movement by which the. 


great confederation of Catholic Monarchies has been laid in 
the dust. He it was that, by his “alarming attempt to 
“ govern by the rule of veracity in the chair of St. Perer,” 
loosened from the mountain side the first handful of snow 
which soon gathered the velocity and volume of the now 
resistless avalanche. Madame Tussaup’s figure of “the 
“ benevolent Pope Pius [X.” is not yet entirely effaced from 
our minds. This abject attitude of despair was not the one 
in which the PontirF was always seen. These miserable 
screams for help, to a world in which no help is to be found, 
were not the accents always heard from that voice. A well- 
meant attempt to reconcile antiquated falsehood with modern 
truth, and deeply-seated corruption with just goverument, 
has brought the patrimony of St. Perer, and much besides, 
to these “bitter agonies” and “incredible pains,” 

If the Pore could muster spirit enough to show one par- 
ticle of silent dignity under his misfortunes, he might com- 
mand a good deal of pity. There is no doubt that, looking 
at the matter from his point of view, he may naturally consider 
himself betrayed. It is not an open enemy that hath done 
him this wrong. The cannon which are well-nigh heard in 
the Vatican are not those of a Protestant Cromwe.t. It is 
aCatholic Power that is robbing the Pore of his dominions, and 
robbing him under pretexts and with professions of reverence 
and obedience which add the bitterness of mockery to that of 
spoliation. Pius like sees war levied 
against him in his own name, by his most loyal and humble 
servants, and finds himself stripped of everything in order 
the better to secure his dignity and power. He well 
knows that at the bottom of the whole conspiracy is 
the unscrupulous French adventurer to win whose 
favour he prostituted every religious principle and every 
sacred name, and who, while it suited his purpose, devoutly 
promised support and protection in return. The Popr 
declined, it is true, to crown Lovis NaPo.eon with his own 
hand. It was scarcely to be expected that he should so out- 
rageously insult the whole Legitimist party of France. 
But the whole influence of the French Church was shame- 
lessly exerted to consecrate and to couciliate to ecclesiastical 
interests a tyranny which, immoral and atheistical as it was, 
promised to be the frieud of all who were the enemies of 
liberty and truth. The whole Catholic world rang, under 
the inspiration of its chief, with adulation of “the great 
“ man who had saved France,” and, in the emulous contest 
of sycophancy, sycophant Bishops carried off the polluted 
palm. These intriguers now see what it is to serve religion 
by means which worldly —— of untainted character 
would scorn toemploy. They, too, may swell the penitential 
ery, “ Discite justitiam moniti et non temnere Divos.” They 
blessed perfidy and violence when pertidy and violence 
seemed to be on their side, and how shall they curse them 
now! The wheel has come full circle. Once it was the 
turn of liberty to'suffer, now it is theirs. Perhaps Infallibility 
might have been expected to foresee that gross moral apos- 
tasy would lead to retribution, 

Yet if the Porg has in him one spark of Apostolic spirit, 
the better course is still open to him. Giving up to the 
spoiler his temporal power, he may yet remain, and his suc- 
cessors may for a while remain, spiritually at the head of 
Southern Europe. Pius IX., in the depth of his humilia- 
tion, owns the allegiance of nobler hearts than his own. At 
this moment he receives, in the dedication of M. pe Mont- 
ALEMBERT’S work on Western Monachism, an assurance that 
his moral dominion over religious natures is not altogether 
lost. The ecclesiastical system which he represents is deeply 
rooted in old associations and in the temperament of the 
Southern nations. Nothing is yet ready, at all events, to 
take its place, and human faith will not endure a void. 
Desperate as the case is, it is not without precedent, or 
“unheard of till these days.” A Pope has before now 
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beheld, from his refuge in the castle of St. Angelo, the 
armies of a “ parricida] son” of the Church not only “ under 
“ the walls of his beloved capital,” but ranging with sword 
and fire through the streets of Rome. From that blow the 
Papacy recovered, though with dimmed lustre and diminished 
power. If it is not planted on an eternal rock or upheld by 
supernatural agency, it is planted on and upheld by deep 
moral necessities in the hearts of those over whom it has so 
long held sway. It will, in all human probability, linger on 
in some form ; and all but extreme fanatics must desire that 
the form in which it lingers should be such as to make it a 
source of morality rather than of immorality to those who 
may have no better guide. The one hope of such a result is 
that the Pope should place himself in the hands of that 
noble party of Catholics of which M. pz MonTaLemperr is 
the type; but while AnToneLLI is at his master’s ear, this 
hope is but another name for despair. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


Naas ignorance furnishes a valuable security against 
impertinent interference. Englishmen are, perhaps, too 
much incliued to dictate the policy of European nations, and 
they often give offence by voluntary criticisms on American 
institutions, It is through exceptional good fortune rather 
than by deliberate abstinence that, knowing nothing what- 
ever respecting the Presidential contest, they have hitherto 
left the citizens of the United States to manage their own 
affairs without a whisper of advice. Four years ago, the 
English anti-slavery feeling found expression in a general 
preference of the obscure Republican candidate to the actual 
Democratic President. Mr. Bucwanan’s partisans were 
consequently enabled, by a slight exercise of imagination, to 
anuounce that the English Government had contributed five 
millions sterling to the expenses of Colonel Fremont’s elec- 
tion ; but even the impudence of a stump orator would 
shrink from the assertion that a similar exercise of liberality 
has taken place in favour of Mr. Lixcoty. If any political 
party in England were rash enough to expend five shillings 
on the struggle, it may be questioned whether the money 
might uot be advantageously contributed to the fund 
by which the united Dovcias and Democracy 
proposes to buy the decisive vote of Pennsylvania. The 
only interest of Englishmen in the election is, that the Pre- 
sident should be a man of sense, and that he should repre- 
sent the strongest partyin the Union. A tottering Govern- 
ment at Washington always affects to pick a quarrel with 
England in the hope of rallying patriotic sympathy to its 
support. Among recent Presidents, Mr. Prerce has been 
the feeblest and moat insolent, while Mr. Bucnanan has, 
with one trifling exception, abstained from menace, if not 
from encroachment, during his whole tenure of office. The 
bluster against the pretended outrages of English cruisers in 
the Gulf of Mexico was principally confined to the Senate, 
and the unjust claim to the Island of San Juan has been 
preferred and maintained in comparatively moderate lan- 
guage. Colonel Fremont could not have preserved peace 
more effectually, and he would have been exposed, by the 
comparative weakness of his position, to stronger temptations. 

It may be thought selfish to prefer a secondary and un- 
certain English interest to the great cause of Free-labour as 
opposed to the extension of Slavery, but the American Pre- 
SIDENT exercises nearly absolute control over the foreign 
relations of the Union, and in domestic legislation he is 
almost wholly powerless. The right of the Territories to 
exclude Slave labour will be neither impeached nor esta- 
blished by the choice of any one among the rival candidates. 
Success in the Presidential election constitutes the triumph 
of a party withont materially increasing its resources ; for 
when the political jobbers have divided the places and their 
followers have celebrated the victory, the country settles 
down under the new reign, unconscious of any material 
change in the internal balance of power. Races were pro- 
bably anterior to betting-books, but the original object of 
determining the comparative speed of horses has long been 
subordinated to speculations on the odds. In December 
next, the Republicans and Democrats will feel like the 
“ ring” or the “outsiders” on the Monday after the Derby. 
No personal enthusiasm for Lincoty or for Wizard attends 
the excitement produced by their success or defeat, and a 
stronger interest is felt at Tattersall’s than at the Capitol 
in the future performances of the winner. The institution 


of Slavery in the new settlements will depend on the climate, 
the soil, and the character of the original population. In 


any legislative measures on the subject the President will only 
have a negative voice, and occasion seldom arises for admi- 
nistrative interference with the Territorial Governments, 

Even in dealing with foreign relations, the President often 
confines himself to verbal demonstrations, Mr, Bucuanay, 
after voluntarily pledging himself to the acquisition of Cuba, 
is about to resign office before he has taken a single step 
towards the attainment of his questionable purpose. When 
his Democratic successors repeat the same promise, probably 
with equal earnestness, the Spanish Government will be 
justified in taking precautions against the realization of the 
menace, England, on the other hand, will find her pos- 
sessions threatened only by the scrupulous Republicans of 
the North. Their unprovoked insolence is probably intended 
only to produce domestic delusion, but it furnishes a suffi- 
cient reason against the cultivation of any English sympathy 
with the movements of the faction. Electioneering is seldom 
a respectable department of human activity, and the most 
thoroughgoing professors of the art generally conduct the 
Presidential contests. The Republican agents are perhaps a 
shade more dishonest than their Democratic opponents ; and 
among the Republican orators Mr. Sewarp seems to deserve 
the credit of unrivalled coutempt for justice and principle. 
In the United States Senate the chief Republican speaker 
took occasion, on the question of the Mexican Gulf cruisers, 
to illustrate the insincerity of his own crusade against 
slavery by wanton sycophancy to the vulgar prejudice which 
may always be aroused against England. ‘The abolition 
of slavery in the West Indies has failed to conciliate 
the Republican leader, and, with other members of his party, 
he has always been the loudest in denouncing the alleged 
irregularities of the squadron which alone keeps down the 
African slave-trade, As the Girondists vindicated their 
suspected patriotism by out-ranting the Jacobins in lies 
about the gold of Prrr, the Republicans are far more eager 
than the slave-owners to prove that they are exempt from all] 
sympathy with the foreigners who have carried out in prac- 
tice their own anti-slavery professions, 

Mr. Sewarp is ingratiating himself with the Free-settiers 
of the North-Western States by holding out a prospect of 
the conquest or annexation of Canada. So large an addition of 
territory will, he suggests, outweigh Louisiana and Texas, and 
may even be set off against the projected acquisition of Cuba. 
With a dominion extending from the Ohio to the Arctic 
Circle, the Free States will exceed in wealth and power all 
the Slave communities which can be formed to the south of 
the boundary line. The annexation is, in fact, not beyond 
the limits of possibility ; and the only reasons against agi- 
tating the question are merely founded on considerations of 
good faith, good feeling, international courtesy, and sincere 
regard for the cause of Free-labour, The Democrats and 
the slave-owners are comparatively modest when they 
announce their designs against Cuba; and they allege 
with some plausibility that the success of their pro- 
jected enterprise would put an end to the African 
slave-trade. It is reserved for the Abolitionists and 
their allies to discourage slavery by deliberately plun- 
dering England. The incorporation of Canada in the 
Union might strengthen the Republican faction in the 
Federal elections, but, instead of extending the area of free 
soil, it would bring half a continent under the influence of 
the Fugitive-Slave Act, and within reach of the pro-slavery 
judicial legislation of the Supreme Court. Canada is the 
chief refuge of the negro race in America ; and it is known 
as the terminus of the “ underground railway.” A Southern 
brawler in the Senate lately recommended a war with Eng- 
land in revenge for the protection afforded to negroes in 
Canada ; and honest Mr. Sewarp virtually repeats the sug- 
gestion in his uncontrollable enthusiasm for freedom. If 
his recent candidateship for the Presidency had been success- 
ful, he would probably have bid for a re-election by repeating 
in some official form the offensive language which he is not 
ashamed to use for the promotion of the interests of his 
party. Mr. Liycoiy, who has been preferred because he has 
no pretension to the character of a statesman, may be more 
scrupulous, or possibly more reckless, than his former rival 
and present supporter. On this side of the Atlantic it is 
only known that the Republican candidate enjoyed the edu- 
cation of a working man; and his admirers boast, perhaps 
with the exaggeration of partiality, that in “ stumping” his 
own State, he produced a new and appropriate set of opi- 
nions to meet the taste of every successive county. If it 
were worth while to form a wish on the subject, it would 


perhaps be prudent to desire the success of Mr. Dovexas, 
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ho at least has shown sufficient ability to become a party 
eader. 

The indifference of England to American politics forms a 
curious illustration of the enormous influence of newspapers. 
The managers of the 7Z'imes in a great measure create or sup- 
press the public interest which they probably intend to con- 
sult. As, in the exercise of their discretion, they think fit to 
dispense with a Correspondent at Berlin, the great mass of 
English politicians remains wholly ignorant of German affairs ; 
and the notices of American transactions are so scanty that, 
without additional information, they are often scarcely intel- 
ligible. Ganrrsa.pr is the subject of more discussion ina day 
than all the parties and all the orators of America in « year; 
and as popular sympathies, if they existed, would turn on the 
irrelevaut issue of Slavery, it is well that. neither faction 
should be able to taunt its adversary with the obnoxious 
support of England. Those who are better informed will 
deliberately arrive at the same practical conclusion by stand- 
ing absolutely neutral between Republican and Democrat. 
They are only anxious that the Government of Washington 
should, if possible, be strong enough to secure the respect of 
the people without the sacrifice of its own self-respect. 


ITALY. 


i te battle of the 1st of October proved the military 
skill of Garrpaup1, the courage of his North Italian 
veterans, and the insufficiency of his resources for accom- 
plishing the task which he seemed to have nearly accom- 

lished. But for the interference of Sardinia, the King of 

APLES would at this moment occupy a more favourable 
position than his daring adversary. If the well-conceived 
movement across the Volturno had succeeded, the Royal 
troops would probably have re-entered Naples amid the 
applause of the worthless rabble which at present shouts in 
the train of Garipatpi. One or two additional reverses 
might have forced the liberating General back across the 
Straits, where a passage for a Neapolitan army is still kept 
open by the guns of Messina. If Francis II. had once 
more occupied his capital, Count Cavour’s ingenuity would 
have been taxed to devise a plausible pretext for invasion, 
and even under present circumstances the Sardinian inter- 
vention constitutes a singular anomaly in international law. 
The awkwardness of an unprovoked attack on a Sovereign 
who still holds a part of his dominions more than counter- 
balances the advantage of convincing GarrBaLpi that he 
stands in need of assistance. The question is still further 
complicated by the appeal to universal suffrage, which 
has been announced against the wish of all Italian 
patriots, probably under the suspicious dictation of France ; 
for it is by no means certain that the numerical ma- 
jority of Neapolitans desires the annexation which the 
educated and respectable classes are wisely endeavouring 
to carry out. Italian unity will be commenced under evil 
auspices if it is found necessary to repeat the intrigues and 
frauds which were perpetrated at Nice, and a dangerous 
precedent will be established when the peasantry and the 
mob are consulted on the choice between a new claimant of 
the Crown and a Government not yet overthrown. In 
Naples and in Sicily, a Parliamentary Constitution which 
has never beer legally abrogated would have furnished a 
recognised and legitimate machinery for the national adhe- 
sion to the Italian Monarchy; nor can it be doubted that 
Count Cavour, as a prudent statesman, would have preferred 
a secure and regular method of attaining his object. He 
may probably have sufficient reasons for deferring to the 
counsels of his imperious ally, but it is unfortunate that he 
should be compelled to adopt the rude contrivance which 
sanctioned despotism in 1851, and territorial spoliation in 
1860. 

If due allowance is made for the inevitable difficulties of 
the situation, the Ministerial statements which have been 
addressed to the Sardinian Parliament may be considered as 
singularly able and judicious. It was necessary to reconcile 
the national feeling to the abandonment or postponement of 
designs against Rome and Venice, and it would have been 
invidious to confess that in either case the objection to the 
enterprise consisted in its impracticability and danger. 
Accordingly, Count Cavour apologizes for the maintenance 
of the truce with Austria by a justifiable reference to the 
wishes of Europe, and he declares that an attack upon 
Rome would be a proof of ingratitude rather than 
of insane temerity. It is true that the French occu- 
pation’ of Rome is an act. of lawless violence, more 


insulting to Italian feeling than the Austrian possession 
of Venetia; but an intelligent audience willingly dispenses 
with the communication of patent and unseasonable truths. 
The Parliament of Turin can entertain no doubt that, if 
the undertaking were feasible, Vicrorn Emmanvet would 
sweep the Peninsula clear of every foreign soldier, without 
regard either to conventional obligations of gratitude or to 
diplomatic remonstrances. It was sufficient for the Minister 
to show that the hasty menaces of GarrBaLpI might be 
repudiated, under the presence of necessity, on tolerably 
decorous pretexts. The vast schemes of aggrandizement 
which he proposes furnish a still more satisfactory excuse 
for his abstinence from hopeless projects of ambition. 

Since the days of the French Convention, no elected 
Assembly has ever been invited to vote on so daring a pro- 
posal as the annexation of a territory as large and as populous 
as itsown. Some colour of law is useful in carrying out 
the most exceptional measures ; and whatever objections may 
be raised by international jurists, the requisitions of muni- 
cipal legality are satisfied by the Parliamentary authority 
which has been conceded to the Kine, As far as his North 
Italian subjects are concerned, Victor is entitled 
to acdpt the sovereignty of Naples and of Sicily, and a 
further object of profound policy was secured by the limita- 
tions which the Minister attached to the vote which he de- 
manded. It was almost as important to exclude opportuni- 
ties of negotiation as to secure for the policy of simple 
annexation an approval which could not be doubtful. Any 
Provisional Government which may exist in the South will 
find it impossible to discuss the conditions of its resignation. 
The farce of universal suffrage must be more or less speedily 
performed, and then the country must accept the Piedmontese 
dynasty and Constitution without any reserve of provincial 
independence. If GarrBatpr’s advisers should induce him 
to stipulate for future hostilities against Rome or Venice, 
the Krnq’s Cabinet will reply that Parliament has not dele- 
gated to the Crown any power of binding its own future 
discretion. In place of local privileges, Naples and Sicily 
will obtain a proportionate share in the national representa- 
tion, and in the Italian Parliament zealous patriots may at 
their pleasure bring forward proposals for the completion 
of the great national enterprise. Notwithstanding the 
ominous rumours which have been current within the last 
few days, it is still not impossible that, under the compul- 
sion of internal difficulties, Austria may hereafter be willing 
to retire from Italy. Count Cavour is perhaps justified in 
the belief that, even in Germany, opinion will at no distant 
day favour the liberation of Venice, and in the meanwhile 
it is certainly “untrue that the Venetians are peacefully sub- 
“ mitting to their destiny.” With regard to Rome, the Sar- 
dinian Minister justly relies on the growing conviction 
that liberty is not necessarily antagonistic to religion ; and 
a future Pope may perhaps think it unadvisable any 
longer to present himself to his countrymen in the cha- 
racter of a public enemy. The policy of France is in- 
scrutable, and perhaps still undecided ; nor is it easy to 
understand why the army of occupation should be doubled 
in the absence of all appearance of danger. It seems, how- 
ever, to be generally believed that the Emperor NaPpoLEon 
wishes to relegate the Pore to some post in which he may 
more conveniently serve as an instrument of French ambi- 
tion. The recent Allocution referred in terms of reproach 
to the broken promises of an august protector, and the staff 
of old women who are brawling and cursing under Papal 
inspiration in all corners of Europe at present direct a large 
portion of their shrill imprecations against the Imperial 
apostate. Pious Archbishop CULLEN instructs his priests to 
pray for the defeat of the diplomacy of France as well as of 
England, and if any transfer of the Holy See to Jerusalem 
has been ventilated, the suggestion must have proceeded 
rather from M. THouvenet than from Lord Jonn Russext. 
A Pope who would adopt Italian sentiments would be 
valued and pampered by his countrymen for the same 
reasons which induced the patriots of Ephesus to applaud 
their great goddess Diana. Even in the absence of temporal 
sovereignty, the Vatican would be a more comfortable resi- 
dence than the Governor's palace at Jerusalem. 

The advantage of Parliamentary institutions has been 
once more illustrated by the recent debates at Turin. The 
demagogues who have attempted to mislead GarrBaLpI have 
been forced to defend or to disavow in public the policy 
which, as long as it was confined to private suggestions and 
intrigues, might have justified general alarm. Some members 
of the extreme Opposition have been compelled to express 
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a preference for federal union, while Bertani himself has 
professed unabated attachment to the person and dynasty of 
the Kixe. Scarcely a voice was raised in favour of the 
mad project of a simultaneous attack on the forces of France 
and of Austria. Even the members who withheld their 
confidence from the Government involuntarily sanctioned a 
large portion of the Ministerial policy. The independence 
of a nation is more important than its internal organization ; 
but it must not be forgotten that Italy is on the eve of 
obtaining political freedom as well as unity. Much remains 
to be done before the spirit of liberty is introduced into the 
administration and the habits of the people. Official super- 
vision and interference are still almost as common in Pied- 
mont as in France, and the revolutionary or Bonapartist 
invention of passports hampers locomotion in all parts of 
the Continent. Yet the foundation and chief security of 
freedom consists in the control of a Parliament over policy 
as well as over finance and legislation. Through its chosen 
representatives, Italy will become every day more conscious 
of its unity, and the national sympathy will double the 
energies of the extended monarchy. A sanguine politician 
might indulge in the hope that, in the lapse of a few years, 
France may be the only refuge of despotism on the West of 
the Vistula. 


FRENCH INTRIGUE. 


JNHE Sovereigns who are going to meet at Warsaw will 
have many very unpleasant subjects to talk over, and 
one of the most unpleasant and most interesting will be a 
subject on which they cannot utter any opinion to the world. 
Ostensibly, their meeting will probably end in forme] lamenta- 
tions over the turn things are taking in Italy, and in a 
solemn but vague denunciation of revolutionary doctrines. 
But really neither Italy nor the Gospel of Revolution will 
be uppermost in their minds. It is perfectly understood 
throughout Europe, and nowhere better than at the Tuileries, 
that the chief object of this Warsaw meeting is to organize a 
combination of forces sufficient to avert the dangers with 
which French intrigue is threatening the allied Sovereigns. 
Austria fears for Hungary, and Russia and Prussia fear for 
Poland. It is notorious that, both in Hungary and in 
Poland, a party, the exact magnitude of which is probably 
unknown even to the secret police, reckons on the co-opera- 
tion of France in case of an outbreak, and that this belief is 
encouraged, if not inspired, by the French Government. 
But it is not only in the dominions of the Sovereigns who 
now propose to combine that French intrigue is showing 
itself. In every part of Europe some scheme is on foot, 
which may possibly be worked out hereafter, and which, even 
in its faint beginnings, has the effect of keeping France pro- 
minent, and making the neighbours of France uncomfortable. 
It has often been said that Louis Naro.zon was born a con- 
spirator. He likes intrigue for its own sake, even if it comes 
to nothing ; and probably no reputation is so dear to him as 
that of being a deep, dark man. He has the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has now fairly won this reputation, and 
that French diplomacy is popularly considered one vast web 
of intrigue. But it is worth while remarking that French 
intrigue has two characters which, though shaded off into 
each other, are still separable ; and the distinction between 
them throws great light on the Warsaw meeting. 

When Louis Napotzon had gained all the advantages 
from the Crimean war which he could reasonably hope to 
get—when he had obtained by his intimate alliance with 
England a condonation for his past career, and had instilled 
a conviction into the army that while he was on the throne 
there would be no lack of the delights of war—he turned 
round and made a merit with Russia of having compelled 
England to discontinue the war. When he wished for 
another war, he first made a secret compact for an accession of 
territory from his ally, and then, if Mr. Kine.akz’s story 
is true, offered to place his ally at the mercy of his enemy. 
He takes every opportunity to get a footing wherever a footing 
ean do him any good. The dangers of the Porz compel him 
to occupy the capital of Italy with an overwhelming force— 
the dangers of the Syrian Christians compel him to send 
troops to a country so placed as to command Egypt and the 
route to India. Probably he has no single definite purpose 
in schemes like these; but he foresees several ends which 
they might be made to promote, and, meantime, they 
will keep his prestige. It may be very useful to 
him thes tho Head of his Church should be his 
prisoner, and it may be very useful that the independence of 


the future Kingdom of Italy should be checked by strong. 


French positions in its centre. In the same way it may 
answer, if Syria becomes a French province, to carry out a 
favourite plan of some of the Emprror’s adherents, and 
establish the Pore at Jerusalem. The very circumstances, 
also, of the position in which he has chosen to place himself 
compel him to use a certain amount of that kind of deceit 
which deceives nobody. He plans at Chambery the Pied- 
montese conquest of the Marches and Naples, and then, when 


the first steps are taken to carry the plan into execution, he 


withdraws his representative from Turin. But in all in- 
trigues of this kind he is only acting as restless, unscrupu- 
lous Sovereigns have acted from time immemorial. It is 
among the oldest resources of statecraft to dupe an ally, to 
keep a hold on a friend, and to try to frighten the world by 
an endless succession of surprises. When once a Sovereign 
has shown that he is inclined to employ these resources, 
neighbouring States have nothing more to do than to 
abstain from trusting him, and to be ready to fight when 
his intrigues involve them in any serious peril. 

But there is also another phase of French intrigue which 
is much more like the intrigue of a conspirator. In every 
country there are some persons who, if not exactly dis- 
affected, wish vaguely for a change, and like the importance 
of being in communication with a great Foreign Power. In 
the States of the Sovereigns who are to meet at Warsaw 
there is a large party who would revolt if revolution seemed 
to promise a tolerable chance of success. Louis NaPoLEoN 
is engaged in ceaseless intrigues with the party, of whatever 
kind it may be, that is opposed to the Government of other 
Sovereigns. He keeps before some set of people or other 
that they would in some way gain if a change took place in 
the condition of the country to which they belong. And 
he teaches them to associate the idea of French help with 
the hope of this profitable change. The means by which he 
works, and the ends he proposes to himself, are as different 
as possible. Sometimes he uses Royal pretenders, sometimes he 
stirs up the democracy, sometimes he appeals to the selfishness 
of traders, or holds out the bribe of future office before needy 
adventurers. The French Government took a more than 
friendly interest in the Orreea plot in Spain. It encourages, 
through the Hungarian exiles in Paris, the revolutionary 
party in Hungary. It whispers hopes to the Poles. In 
Rhenish Prussia, and, as it ig now said, in the island of Sar- 
dinia, it has emissaries explaining, as its emissaries explained 
to the Savoyards, how very great the advantages are of being 
French. This intrigue differs from the other kind of intrigue 
in being so much more indirect and intangible. It has no 
begiuning or ending, no acknowledged source, no responsible 
head. When the Empgror courts Russia, or arranges with 
Vicror Emmanuet the price of a campaign, or sends his 
vanguard into Syria, he acts in a way which, however repre- 
heusible, is at least within the recognised limits of a Sove- 
reign’s power. Europe can appeal to him, and judge him. 
He is responsible, and he accepts the responsibility. But no 
one can call him to account for the underhand arts with which 
he conspires against his neighbours. He does not connect 
himself directly with the machinery that he keeps at work. 
Intrigue of this kind brings with it a peculiar danger for those 
against whom itisdirected. It not only keepsupthedisaffection 
and confusion which it is intended to promote indirectly, but 
it sets on foot a vast mass of conspiracy with which it ig 
unconnected. Those who seek for a change set intrigues on 
foot, on the speculation that the great intriguing Power will 
help them when the pinch comes. Very often there is much 
delusion in this, and the Power in whom they trust may see 
clearly that it could not help them if it would, and may be 
perfectly resolved never to spend a sou to save them from 
the gallows or the sword. But the mischief is nevertheless 
done. The disaffection is spread far beyond the control of 
those who first set it going; and the revolutionary party 
affects, and perhaps learns to believe, that it bas always half 
a million of bayonets at its disposal when it pleases to call 
for them. ‘This is the danger which the combination of the 
three great States represented at Warsaw is intended to 
avert. The Sovereigns wish to make it clear to their subjects 
that France is not likely to help them. Even the most 
enthusiastic Pole or Hungarian can scarcely believe that 
France will voluntarily attack so formidable a coalition in 
order to set Poland or Hungary free. This we believe to be 
the chief object of the Warsaw meeting, and it is an attain- 
able and a legitimate object. But every precaution must 
be taken to assure the world that it is only against French 
intrigue that the coalition is directed. We need not say 
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how irreparable a mistake it would be if the Sovereigns went 
further than this, and entertained for a moment any project 
of intervening in the territories of each other. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


NGLISHMEN should be able to estimate neither at 
i4 more nor at less than its proper yalue the hospitable 
enthusiasm which has greeted the Prince of Wats in the 
United States. Nothing delights the bulk of our own 
countrymen like an opportunity for a burst of sentiment; 
and, if there be one feeling more than another to which they 
are charmed to give expression, it is the pleasure of informing 
a former enemy or rival that bygones are bygones, and that 
they bear no malice. The crowds which followed Marshal 
Soutt at the Queen’s coronation, and the shouting multi- 
tude through which the Emperor of the Frencn passed to 
the Guildhall, were thinking of the Peninsula and Waterloo; 
and there was a curious proof of the universal readiness 
to give way to such emotions in the story of the Edinburgh 
mob which assembled the other day to cheer that sweetest of 
Princes, NapoLteon Jerome, when he landed from his 
yacht at Leith. The chief sustaining influence which pre- 
vents the sentimentality of the British people from occa- 
sionally sinking into absurdity is the comparative quietude, 
the critical scepticism, and the “light irony” of the upper 
classes—characteristics which excite unspeakable indignation 
in English writers of a certain sort. The United States are 
England without its upper classes, and hence there is nothing 
to moderate the enthusiasm of an American mob, or to pre- 
vent its defeating its own object by exaggeration and extra- 
vagance. The multitude which crushes round the Prince 
is not denser or more wildly demonstrative than that which 
enveloped Jenny Linn; nor can we be sure that some day a 
contrary current of emotion will not wash back the grains 
of the sandbank very nearly in an opposite direction. But, 
at the same time, it would be a great mistake to sup 
that the hearty welcome given to the Heir of the British 
Throne has no importance at all, though it may not have all 
the significance which a hasty observer might attribute to it. 
No American who has joined in this demonstration will be 
quite unaffected by it. To the end of his days he wil! be 
sorry if the amiable Prrycg whom he has greeted turns out 
a bad or weak Sovereign. For the rest of his life he will be 
a little less liable to be caught by the anti-British common- 
places which pass current in America; he will be less ready 
to believe in the natural antipathy of the two branches which 
have parted from one great stock; and he will be a trifle 
more doubtful of the hideous designs which his political 
leaders lay from time to time at the door of Great Britain. 
The Prince of Waxes will certainly see some wonderful 
things in the United States, and it is much to be wished 
that he or those who are with him may have an opportunity 
of declaring how wonderful they think them. Chicago and 
New York are, each in its way, most astonishing cities, and 
a man must be very unimpressionable not to marvel in 
America at the ease and rapidity with which the resources 
of modern society, wielded by an energetic race, have 
achieved the conquest of material nature. Scarcely less 
admirable are the refinement, which is considerably, and the 
comfort, knowledge, and intelligence which are extensively 
diffused among a people which has so short a history. If 
the Prince of Wags, speaking as a sort of representative of 
the British nation, could state publicly that he appreciates 
all this, he would do infinitely more good than most persons 
would believe likely to flow from so natural an avowal. 
For the soreness of Americans towards England arises in 
very great measure from the suspicion, in some cases not 
altogether unjust, that we do not give them proper credit 
for what they are and for what they have done. They 
have a “ peculiar institution” of their own, which makes them 
singularly sensitive on such points, Once a year they meet 
together in solemn state for the express purpose of praising 
themselves. In a natural and healthy condition of things, 
a good deal of the eulogy deyeloped would diffuse itself 
among foreign nations; but Americans are not satisfied with 
the quantity takea off their hands, and are therefore driven 
to re-absorb much of it themselyes—a process which causes 
painful irritation. If they could only be persuaded that we 
do our best to relieve them, and that we do spare them as 
much of our interest as can be diverted from those move- 
ments of the European system which to us are yitally im- 
portant, they would be 9 vast deal less eager to convince 


themselves that they have more sympathetic friends or more 
cordial allies in the French, or the Russians, or the Japanese, 
than in a nation which is flesh of their flesh. It is not, 
indeed, probable that the Prince of Waxes will be able to 
make all the concessions which Americans sometimes seem 
inclined to demand as the condition of their friendship. It 
would scarcely be decent in the great-grandson of Gzorce ITI. 
to express admiration for the virtues of WasHineTon and 
FRANKLIN; nor is he likely to volunteer the confession that 
the eternal admiration of the world was merited, if not won, 
by the great battle at Bloody Tomahawk Lick, or by the 
defeat of H.M.S. Midge at the hands of the U.S. Frigate 
Snapping Turtle. But such admissions as can fairly be 
expected from the descendant of the King whose misdeeds 
are recited with rhetorical fervour in the Declaration of 
Independence, we trust he will find an opportunity of making 
as handsomely and as publicly as possible. * 
It is satisfactory to reflect that, if the Americans forgive 
Georce III. in the person of the Prince of Wats, they 
will have forgiven everything. No man of sense or in- 
formation now believes that the quarrel with the colonies 
would have proceeded to any dangerous length but for the 
obstinacy of the monarch. His people, it is true, gave him 
a languid support, for they knew that they had been put to 
great expense for the defence of the plantations, and they 
sus , not quite without reason, that the refusal of th 
Colonial Assemblies to be taxed without their own consent 
was in the main an excuse for paying nothing. But the 
people, little zealous in the matter at most, did not then 
govern the country ; and the class which had till then governed 
it—the older titled aristocracy—was distinctly opposed to 
the war. The power exceptionally enjoyed at that time 
by Georce III. of indulging his own perverse crotchets was 
derived, first, from his determination to use his immense 
patronage for his own purposes, instead of delegating it to 
Ministers, like the first two Sovereigns of his race, and 
next from the almost simultaneous return of the English 
Jacobite gentry into the field of politics. It has been little 
noticed by historians that, just when the American War 
began, the Jacobites had finally lost interest in the House of 
Sruart, which was now sure to be extinguished. Both in 
the country and in the House of Commons they rallied to 
Georce IIT., and it was their unquestioning and unreasoning 
support which, combined with the purchased votes of the 
placemen, gave its strength to the new and fatally influential 
“Court Party.” All through the struggle, the colonial re- 
volters were regarded by the English public as in alliance 
with the Opposition ; and though the aspect of the contest was 
of course somewhat changed by the interposition of France, 
nothing has ever induced Englishmen to look upon it as a 
national strife. It is this which is at the bottom of that sup- 
posed underrating of the American successes which Americans 
constantly attribute to British jealousy. Why do you not 
frankly admit you were beaten ? they angrily ask. The truth 
is, we have much less perfectly learned than the Americans to 
look upon ourselves as a nation foreign to our former fellow- 
subjects. The American successes produce on us the effect, 
not of Fontenoy, but of Marston Moor and Naseby ; and if 
an Englishman who suffers himself to be annoyed by the 
narrative of the colonial victories is ever at the pains to 
analyse his feeling, he finds that what irritates him is the 
sense, not of a national, but of a party defeat—the triumph, 
not of a hostile people, but of an adverse principle. Ban- 
nockburn is, in fact, a much more humiliating recollection to 
most of us than the whole American war. It is to be feared 
that American society, adulterated as it now is with Irish 
and German ingredients, has much more forgotten the bro- 
therhood of race than we have, but the cordiality shown to 
the Prince proves that it has not quite fallen into oblivion. 


VACATION SPEECHES. 


agricultural session which occupies the sutumn 
leisure of county members has set in this year with » 
solid gloomy aspect that almost rivals the dulness of the 
weather. Mr. Disparut is generally fond of opening the 
series of county speeches—perhaps with the idea of giving 
the cue to that devoted section of his followers who are 
ready to tack and veer to any point of the compass which 
their erratic leader may suggest. If the Salt Hill speech ig 
to furnish the tone to the usual number of minor orations, 
the country may be congratulated at the expense of the 
county constituents. Nothing more innocent than Mr, 
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Disraei’s speech could be desired, and anything more 
dreary could scarcely be imagined. There is no new defini- 
tion of Conservatism to amaze old Tories and make stanch 
Liberals tremble lest their traditional fields should fall a 
prey to poachers. The old device of territorial democracy 
is forgotten, and not a trace is to be found of the financial 
gevius which was wont to treat the national debt as a 
fleabite, and to explain to bewildered farmers how a bound- 
less revenue might be raised while all men should escape the 
burden of taxation. No wonderful revelations of foreign 
politics relieved the patient minds of the Buckinghamshire 
farmers, and the nominal prohibition of politics which is the 
rule of all Agricultural Associations was recognised for once 
in grim earnest. It may probably be inferred that even 
that most restless section of the Conservatives which 
Mr. Disrakwi really represents have been wise enough to 
perceive that the time is not seasonable for party discussions, 
and that their true policy lies in inaction. It must have 
cost Mr. DisrakE.i a pang to refrain from exultation over 
the Conservative reaction which is supposed to have set in ; 
and he deserves to be heartily congratulated on having 
learned that it is sometimes better to be dull than to utter 
the most telling of party sarcasms. 

As Lord Ropert Monrtacve said at the Huntingdon 
Agricultural dinner—“ There are only two things which 
“ can be talked about—politics and agriculture ; politics are 
“not allowed, and agriculture is a bore.” Lord Roserr 
found another resource for himself in telling old stories, and 
rattling on with more or less amusing nonsense ; but Mr. 
DIsRaEL! is too great a man to indulge in this kind of levity, 
and had the courage to illustrate the fate of those agricul- 
tural speakers who feel themselves bound to refrain from 
political discussion. There was, no doubt, plenty of good 
sense in Mr. Disrak.i’s remarks on root crops and cattle- 
shows, on steam-ploughing and scientific farming, and the 
solemnity of the occasion must have become quite impressive 
when the members of the Association learned that, in the 
opinion of the leader of the Conservative party, the time 
had come when they ought calmly and carefully to review 
their position. Such words as these might once have pre- 
luded a lamentation over lost Protection, or the announce- 
ment of a new scheme for the recovery of Parliamentary 
power. But this time there was nothing looming out of 
the solemn adjuration, and the only review that was sug- 
~~ had reference to the position which the Royal South 

uckinghamshire Agricultural Association occupied by the 
side of rival Societies. The great object of ambition pre- 
sented to the assembled crowd was the Prince Consort's 
turnip prize, and scarcely a word fell from the county 
member to indicate that he had any thoughts or perplexities 
except as to the best methods of improving the breed of 
cows, and the most economical means of cultivating the soil. 

There is solid meaning in the bucolic dulness with which 
Mr. Disraeti has clothed himself. For once, he seems tho- 
roughly to have understood the signs of the times, and to 
have appreciated the remarkable fact, that all England has 
adopted the rule of the Agricultural Societies, and resolved 
to say nothing and hear nothing about domestic politics. 
Every speaker who appears on a platform or delivers an after- 
dinner speech consciously or unconsciously illustrates the same 
truth. We see the same influence at work in the apologies 
for Parliamentary shortcomings, and in the avidity with 
which every opportunity is seized of talking of the Volun- 
teers and steel-coated frigates. Never, until this vacation, 
was so bold a stand made in defence of Parliamentary 
talk. Lord Enrietp with much justice dwelt, as Mr. Buxtoy 
and others had done before, on the patriotism of the House 
of Commons and its outspoken denunciation of foreign 
duplicity, as a sufficient excuse for the absence of any sub- 
stantial fruits of the session. The same plea would scarcely 
have availed in former years as a substitute for useful legis- 
lation ; and the confidence with which it is resorted to, and 
the apparent satisfaction with which it is accepted, are but 
indications of the universal feeling that the first duty of the 
Legislature is to maintain a becoming attitude before foreign 
nations, and to give a patriotic support to the Ministers who 
have to sustain by their diplomacy the foreign policy on 
which the whole country is almost unanimously agreed. 

The time will assuredly come round when the House of 
Commons will be sharply criticised for its abuse of the gift 
of tougues with which it is blessed; but even Mr. Ayrton 
and the Irish members are allowed to pass without condem- 
nation at a time when the legislation which they obstruct 
is only a secondary object in the public mind. It would 


perhaps be difficult to assign any good reason why the ab- 
sorbing interest of European affairs should have made it im- 
possible to pass a Bankruptcy Bill or to arrange the terms of 
a Reform compromise ; but it is, upon the whole, a useful 
characteristic of our national character that we are unable to 
attend to more than one thing at a time. The one thing needful 
now is to support a firm, safe, and liberal policy in the midst. 
of European complications ; and though the partisans of this or 
that legislative nostrum may be disappointed at their inability 
to gain the publicear, people who are not professional politicians 
will think the postponement of legislative improvements 
more than compensated by the singleness of purpose with 
which the country is bent upon maintaining the power of 
England, and asserting her legitimate influence in the 
affairs of the world. General Pret’s speech on the national 
defences has probably been read by thousands who would 
turn away with utter weariness from a political harangue, 
and the report of the Newton shooting-match commands an 
interest which no party contest has been able to excite. If 
anything were needed to prove that England is no longer 
the unmilitary nation which she has sometimes been sup- 
posed to be, it would be enough to refer to the fact men- 
tioned by General Pret, that in returning thanks for the 
Army, Navy, and Volunteers, he was representing a body 
of 600,000 men. It is long since such a boast could have 
been made, and still longer since it would have been re- 
ceived with the cheers which the Huntingdon farmers 
lavished on General Peet. Yet, largeas the aggregate force 
may seem, we have no superfluity of strength at home. 
With 80,000 troops in India, besides the large bodies at the 
Cape and other colonies, and with our sailors scattered all 
over the globe, the regular army of England is still, 
and cannot but remain, insignificant in numbers, though in 
nothing else, when compared with the armies of any of the 
other great Powers. The necessity for the Volunteer army has 
increased as rapidly as its strength; and there is one fact 
which General Pret justly considered as adding immea- 
surably to the importance of the movement. Whatever may 
be the precise amount of protection which ships-of-war will 
derive from the new device of sheathing them in iron, it is 
certain that France will have added to her navy ten or 
twelve vessels of the class of La Gloire before we shall have 
time to build more than two or three of the same description. 
If the experiment should prove as successful as Sir 
W. Armsrrone is said to anticipate, England will once 
more have lost for a season the absolute command of the 
Channel which must always constitute her chief defence. 
That we can regain the requisite superiority when we set to 
work in earnest is certain; but it is well that there is a 
second line of defence on which we may rely, if the possession 
of this so-called invulnerable fleet should for a time place it 
in the power of France to attempt the passage of the Channel 
with a chance of success. If the Volunteer army continues 
to grow in efficiency and strength as rapidly as it has dune 
hitherto, even the possibility of running the gauntlet of the 
Channel fleet would scarcely tempt a foreign army to venture 
on a descent upon our shores. 


CONTRACT SHIPS. 

HE gun-boat inquiry has an importance far beyond that 
which depends on the defaults of a particular set of con- 
tractors at a time when there were unusual difficulties in the 
way of getting the large amount of work called for by the 
Admiralty efficiently performed. At this moment, there are 
contracts in progress for vessels of enormous cost, and it be- 
comes a serious question whether it is possible to get tho- 
roughly serviceable ships built in private yards, or whether 
the contract system ought not to be definitively abandoned. 
There is too much reason to fear that, should the superiority 
of iron-cased vessels be ultimately proved, the strength of 
the Royal establishments will be altogether inadequate to 
meet the emergency which will be thus created. If we may 
judge from the fact that orders have recently been given for 
another iron-cased frigate of unprecedented size, the Board of 
Admiralty must be convinced that we cannot safely dispense 
with a class of ships of which we do not as yet posvess a single 
finished specimen. Something very like a second reconstruc- 
tion of the navy seems to be approaching almost before we 
have completed the task which was commenced during Sir J. 
Paxineton’s term of office. If further experience should 
confirm the anticipations which are entertained on the sub- 
ject, the necessity for executing a vast amount of work with 
all practicable despatch will test the capabilities of the ship- 
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building department to the utmost; and, unluckily, it is a 
department which has a peculiar talent for breaking down 
whenever it is severely tried. 

It is absolutely certain that an extensive demand for a new 
class of ships cannot be met in the dockyards while they re- 
main in their present condition. One of two things will 
have to be done—either the accommodation of the dockyards 
must be greatly increased and the scale of their establish- 
ments proportionally enlarged, or else the bulk of the work 
which will have to be done must be trusted, like the gun- 
boats, to private contractors. The first alternative would 
a be the better, but it is too much to expect from the 

ard of Admiralty so much foresight as would raise the 
resources of the naval yards to a level with a threatening 
emergency. At present there is not space enough for any 
great extension of work, there are very few slips unoccupied, 
and almost none of the size which will be needed for the 
construction of ships of the dimensions which are considered re- 
quisite for the support of iron sheathing. The stock of material 
is, besides, altogether insufficient for large operations, and 
everything points to the probability of a renewal of the con- 
tract system at the very time when its failure in the case of the 
gun-boats has been so conspicuously proved. It is, there- 
fore, more than ever essential to get an answer to the question 
whether it is possible, by any system of checks, to get con- 
tracted work efficiently performed. The evidence given be- 
fore the Gun-boat Committee seems, on the first blush, to be 
a conclusive answer in the negative. If implicit reliance is to | 
be placed on the judgment of Sir Batpwin Waker and | 
his subordinate officers, the rotting of the gun-boats 
proves not only the inetliciency of the precautions taken on 
that occasion, but the absolute impossibility of efficient 
inspection under almost any circumstances. The Report, it 
is true, suggests that the use of defective timber might have 
been prevented by a stronger staff of inspectors ; but Sir 
Batowin WALKER presents a much more discouraging view 
of our future prospects. That the inspection did fail to 
secure the use of sound timber, in accordance with the speci- 
fications, is not denied by any one, and it seems to be the 
official view that no alterations in the system of inspection, 
nor any increase in the number of officers employed, will 
suffice to prevent the recurrence of similar practices in any 
future contracts which it may be necessary to give out. 

Sir Batpwin WALKER was pressed to say whether the 
work would have been more satisfactorily performed if it 
had been practicable to employ more inspectors, and he 
stated that, though a stronger staff might have led to the 
detection of some of the short bolts, there was no reason to 
believe that the numbers were very deficient. In the yard 
where the worst vessels of all—the Caroline and Cherokee— 
were built, “there were two resident inspectors,” says Sir 
Ba.pwin, “two of almost our best men.” One of these 
officers was a regular inspector, and the other a leading man ; 
and their salaries, with the extra allowance for board and 
lodging, were at the rate of 300/. and 4oo0/. a year. ‘It 
would seem, therefore, that if the Admiralty system of 
inspection could in any case have been efficient, it ought to 
have been so in the very instance where it signally broke 
down. The inspectors employed were considered to have 
done their duty so efficiently that official approval and pro- 
motion have followed, and so little is the lamentable result 
regarded as attributable to neglect of duty on the part of 
anybody, that Sir Batpwin WaLKER thinks the defects dis- 
covered are not greater than might reasonably have been 
expected under the circumstances. 

Mr. Luke, who was at the head of the staff of inspectors, 
admits with creditable candour that the Caroline and some 
other vessels were turned out in a state which reflected great 
discredit on the contractors, and toa certainextent on himself ; 
but even he guards himself against the suggestion that the 
resident inspectors at all fell short in the performance of their 
duty of what the Admiralty expected from them. It comes, 
therefore, to this—that with picked officers handsomely paid, 
who do their duty up to the official standard, the system of 
inspection utterly fails ; and we have not far to look for the 
cause. It appears that the inspectors in charge of each par- 
ticular vessel had to make weekly reports, all of which are 
duly bound up, and were produced before the Committee. 
Everything was done in perfect red-tape order, and, to ensure 
the required information being duly given, printed forms 
were issued, in which the inspectors filled up their weekly 
statements. It will scarcely be credited that these forms, 
while they provided for a periodical account of the progress 


of each vessel under construction, contained no column re- 


quiring the inspectors to specify whether the materials used 
were sound or worthless. If a resident inspector thought 
fit to reject sappy or unseasoned timber, he was at liberty to do 
so ; but so little stress was laid upon this the most important 
part of his duties, that from beginning to end of the whole 
set of contracts, not a single report was ever sent in that con- 
tractors were using the sappy timber which has so largely 
conduced to the decay of the gun-boats. 

It was not to be expected that a matter treated so lightly 
by his superiors would weigh very heavily on the mind of 
an inspector. It seems to have been assumed, as a matter 
of course, that there was no necessity for great strictness in 
the supervision of materials ; and although the gentlemen 
who were placed in Mr. Green's yard say that they did 
reject some defective timber, they allowed attempts to 
conceal defects to be made daily without ever feeling them- 
selves bound to bring the matter to the knowledge of their 
superiors. Mr. Penney, one of these inspectors, states that 
it was the constant practice of the workmen to smear the 
faulty timbers with tar or drag them through the mud, 
for the express purpose of concealing the defects. He 
spoke to the foreman, but the practice was continued, and 
became so much of course that he saw it recurring day after 
day, but in no instance did he think it necessary to make 
an official report. The following questions and answers 
sufficiently reveal the spirit in which the inspectors perform— 
and bearing in mind Sir Batpwiy WaLkeEnr’s evidence, we 
may add, are encouraged to perform—their duties :— 

2710.—Are we to understand that you, being there on behalf of the 
Government, saw tar applied for the purpose of concealing defects, that you 
complained to the officer of the contractor, that he did not stop it, and that 
occurring constantly day after day, and yet you made no official report >—The 
thing itself was not very serious. 

2774.— .... Lask you now if you found practices carried on which in 

your judgment, for the reasons you have stated here, were for the purpose of. 
prams your seeing the defects, and that was frequently done after you 
to make an officiel report of anything of the kind. 
This is not a mere personal default of a particular in- 
spector, for it is clear that Mr. Penney acted in accordance 
with the spirit of the system, and, indeed, he was in no way 
blamed for having neglected the most important part of his 
duties. Nothing, one would imagine, could be easier than 
to call upon the inspectors to furnish periodical reports of 
the quality of the workmanship and the soundness of the 
materials put into vessels under their superintendence. It 
is always much pleasanter in such cases to be easy in the 
discharge of an invidious duty, and it can scarcely be doubted 
that the total failure of the inspection was due to the utter 
indifference which the superior officers of the dockyards seem 
to display as to the sufficiency of the materials employed in 
vessels built by contract for her Masesry’s service. 

It will be remembered that the one fact which came out 
clearly from the investigation of the Committee on Dockyard 
economy was, that the inspectors in the public yards so 
entirely failed in checking the quantity of work done, that 
the labour paid for on one ship would sometimes be double 
that expended on a sister vessel. It now appears that the 
inspection of materials used in private yards is just as un- 
satisfactory as the supervision of labour in the Royal Dock- 
yards. Inspection fails to secure either the stipulated quan- 
tity of work or the proper quality of materials, and most 
persons will believe that this is due to the laxity with which, 
according to the evidence now published, the chief officers of 
the dockyards encourage the inspectors to get through their 
duties. Economy and efficiency both depend on the removal 
of this glaring defect in the present system; and, whatever 
may be said of the difficulty of detecting every fraud, efficient 
supervision cannot be pronounced impossible until an attempt 
has been made to secure it. If all inspectors were called 
upon to make detailed reports on the way in which the work 
under their charge was being performed, and if, instead of 
promotion, disgrace awaited any man who passed a ship in 
which serious defects were afterwards discovered, there can 
be little doubt that these gentlemen would find some means 
of detecting and preventing the use of such worthless mate- 
rials as some of the gun-boat contractors thought it right to 
employ. 


TRUISMS. 


Mc: young persons find that truisms are a very convenient 
mode of summing up the first results to which awakening 
reflection and growing experience may happen to lead them. 
For many years of our lives we necessarily take our reflections 
at -hand. We think as the people around-us are accus- 
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toried to think, and as the books we read teach us to think. We 
accept the general positions of human wisdom as indisputable, but 
as things with which we have no immediate concern. But about 
the me when the young are first brought in contact with the 
world, a new dawn of thought pit bursts on the mind. 
The little events of daily life suffice to show that things known 
to be true really are true, and then the truthfulness of common 
sayings is what the Revivalists call “borne in” upon the re- 
flecting youth. There is almost as much pleasure in finding how 
true truisms are as if they were great novelties. For they are 
novelties to the mind which for the first time perceives their 
value, When the contemplation or sensation of a real disap- 
pointment makes it evident that there is many a slip between 
the cup and lip, the opening mind that takes this truism to 
itsélf seems to enter on a portion of the vast field of human expe- 
rience, and derives a passing pleasure from the consciousness that 
it is joining itself to the long list of men in former generations who 
have generalized their reflections on disappointment into the form 
ofa metaphorical epigram. In the same way, uneducated persons 
throughout life, when they have minds capable of a littie general 
reflection, delightin proverbs ; and whole nations, like the Spaniards 
and the Arabs, are characterized by the frequency with which they 
use proverbs, and the imagination and neatness they show in devis- 
ing them. This fondness for proverbs indicates exactly the same 
stage of thought as the delight in truisms felt by the young. It 
shows a capacity for going so far in thought as not to take the ordi- 
nary wisdom of men in ordinary matters with a purely passive re- 
ception, but to embrace it consciously as true and valuable, It is 
true that young people do not, unless nature has destined them 
for bores, talk the truisms they relish, as proverb-loving nations 
talk in their favourite proverbs, for young people accustomed to 
educated society cannot fail to perceive that the feeling of society 
is strongly against the habitual utterance of truisms. The 
pleasure of discovering a truism to be true is generally confined 
to the breast of the discoverer, but nevertheless it is a very 
genuine and a very legitimate pleasure, and it is one, we should 
imagine, which every one who arrives at wider thought has at 
some period of his life felt very keenly. 

But the pleasure of truisms passes away, because it begins to 
be perceived how limited their truth is. We do not find out 
that they are wrong, but we find that their being right carries us 
such a yery short way. In the first place, it Soares obvious 
that these results of human experience are by no means of a 
uniform character, and that even things diametrically opposite 
may be brought before us as equally true. This is notoriously 
the case with proverbs, for on many favourite topics of proverbial 
philosophy there is a set of proverbs one way and a set of pro- 
verbs the other way. There are proverbs against marriage and 
for marriage, proverbs for riches and proverbs against riches, and 
proverbs recommending the very opposite course to that which 
other proverbs enjoin. Two opposite truisms are thus seen to be 
true, but only partially true; and it generally happens that about 
the time of life when this is discovered, the conviction is also 
brought home to the mind that some of the highest truths that 
man has to guide him in lite are only partially true. Society 
at large protests that it cannot accept these truths literally, 
and candour bids the inquirer acknowledge that society is 
right. These truths do not seem to him in any degree 
untrue, but they become to him merely “ counsels of perfection,” 
to be attained to as nearly as may be consistent with the 
comfort and well-being of individuals and society. The com- 

lexity of human affairs is thus revealed to him. He does not 
Fike to pronounce anything right or wrong without examining 
the circumstances, for he finds that he cannot trust blindly either 
the exposition of the highest rule of conduct or the dicta of 
Zerieral experience. The faculty by which he is supposed to 
arrive at a set of truths fitted for practical life and accommodated 
to ciréumstances has received the name of common sense. Really, 
common sense is only a general expression for the judgment acting 
on particular materials and by a particular method of reasoning. 
‘To most educated Englishmen these materials are a combination 

_truisms, Christian truths, and the obvious phenomena of 

nglish society. The method by which the judgment proceeds 
is one 80 impossible to bring within precise rules, that it is not 
‘inaptly compared to a sense ; and that this sense guides us rightly 
‘we are inclined to believe, not only because we do not see its 
errors, but also because it guides those of our neighbours for 
lyn we have the greatest respect in the same way that it does 
ourselves. 


The abandonment of truisms is, however, to many persons a 
yery painful process, and they cannot bear really to face the 
repulsive fact that human affairs are very complex, and cannot 
be squared within the limits of a few simple rules. They have 
‘got so far in reflection as to see how true truisms are, and to take 
great delight in putting before themselves the various ways in 
‘which this degree of truth may be brought out. Still they feel 
that truisms are apt to get flat, for, as the reflection contained in 
them is limited, the mind loses all sense of progress, and there- 
fore of novelty. The remedy adopted is to plaster the truism 
over with rhetoric—to give it a new form, and to borrow 
‘for it from some favourite source a new dress. This decoration 
of truisms is one of the most agreeable and most popular per- 
formances of the human mind. The intellect is not exerted, and 
yn is in activity ; and the reward seems immediate and valuable, 
for the deviser of the rhetorical truism had truth before, 


and all he wanted was novelty. This he easily gets by linking 
on his truism to any poetical metre, or current philosophy, or 
peculiar tone of language that may catch his fancy ; and, imme- 
diately his novelty is obta:ned, he has all the sense of safety 
which narrow truth imparts, coupled with the pleasure of con- 
scious ingenuity. Nor, when he communicates to others the result 
is he likely to meet with a cold reception. If a writer takes pleasure 
in plastering over his truisms with rhetoric, his readers may 
be expected to be thankful to him for making them satisfied 
with their truisms, and saving them the trouble of laying on the 
plaster. Of course the modes in which the result is arrived at 
are various, and differ according to the capacities of the work- 
man. How our own Tupper has managed the business we all 
know. But there are bsg higher practitioners in the line, Sir 
E. B. Lytton, for example, must have printed hundreds of pages 
in which whatever philosophy Schiller had to lend him is 
employed in decoying the British reader into swallowing familiar 
truisms with a new relish. But of all modern writers who have 
made themselves conspicuous in this way, Mr. Ruskin is the 
most conspicuous, fur he not only adopts the particular arts of 
many other rhetorical expositors of truisms, but he has a mode 
specially his own. His way of dealing with a truism is to dress 
it up in Biblical language and alter it as if it had just been 
revealed to him almost against his will. His readers are thus 
ersuaded to imagine, not only that their old friend the under- 
ying truism has a new value now that it is shown to come 
almost out of the Old Testament, but that there is something 
quite prophetical about the way in which it comes before them ; 
and they have a suspicion that it is honourable, though not 
perhaps very pleasant, to have a prophet talking to them. At 
any rate it is safer to try and feel as if the truism was new. 


Nine-tenths of all the “goody” literature published consists 
of truisms plastered over. it must always be so, as very many 
= write, and very few persons have anything to say. 

eople feel impelled to write because they think they can invent 
or reproduce some particular way of cencealing commonplaces. 
But although nothing can be more opposed to originality than 
this process, yet it is often found that a passion for rhetorical 
commonplaces is accompanied by an equal passion for saying 
things that have so far a_show of originality that very few per- 
sons ever say anything like them. hat is commonplace and 
what is quite uncommon thus go together. But really the two 
rest upon the same habit of mind. They both indicate a love of 
what is striking, an acquiescence in a very limited amount of truth, 
and a desire to escape easily from unpleasant subjects of thought. 
The lover of rhetorical truisms is naturaily inspired with a hatred 
of those who decline to stop in the search for truth, and to accept 
rhetoric as a substitute. Their persistence is, perhaps, tacitly felt 
as areproach to him, and at any rate they go to work in so different 
a way that the dissimilarity is a sufficient ground of repugnance. 
The conclusions or positions of calmer investigators are so man 
thorns in the side of the rhetorician, and he longs at all hasaré 
to get rid of them. He therefore runs up a theory that shall 
have at least the one merit of diverging from the opinions of 
dispassionate and scientific inquirers. It is as easy to do this as 
it 1s to give a rhetorical form to a truism, and the powers 
of mind exerted are very nearly the same in either case, 
If, however, the case of "his adversaries were really met, the 
utterer of truisms would have to argue more or less in their 
way, and to show distinctly why they were wrong. But the 
haziness about trath that impels him to acquiesce in his truisms 
provides him with an easy remedy. He makes his opponents 
say something that is the exact opposite of his favourite truism, 
and then he can go to work easily and spin a theory that shall 
really be nothing more than a fanciful development of a truism 
in a form made to look more or less scientific, and which would 
destroy his opponents’ case if only they had said what he asserts 
them to have said. The last contribution of Mr, Ruskin to the 
Cornhill Magazine — a ready instance. We do not wish 
now to argue about political economy ; but, whether Mr. Ruskin’s 
doctrines are right or wrong, it is evident that his whole case 
against the political economists rests on the proposition that they 
say it is the office of political economy to tell an individual how 
to get rich in the shortest titne without regard to the feelin, 
of others. They never say anything of the sort; but it is 
convenient to suppose that they do, for this imaginary dictum 
is the opposite of the truism that man does not live for himself 
alone. The opening for originality is provided at once. All 
that has to be done is to spin a theory out of the truism, and to 
fill up details by seeing what political economists have said, and 
contradicting them at every step. They are wrong, for by the 
hypothesis they dissent from the truism, which is right. There- 
fore everything they say will be wrong, and the opposite to 
what they say, being spun out of the truism, will be right. A 
new theory is thus broached which is original, and which never- 
theless has sprung from a truism. 

In the long run common sense ils. Rhetorical truisms are 
eagerly welcomed, and any peculiarly gorgeous or attractive kind 
of rhetorical plaster makes the fortune of its inventor. But still 
the world, at least the English world, is not governed by truisms, 
or by original theories founded on truisms, but by a practical 
appreciation of what really is true under the circumstances in 
which we find ourselves placed. But it is not so easy to say why 
common sense prevails. Who are the people whose judgment 
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better than ornamental commonplaces? In a great measure, the 
fact that rhetorical truisms do not rule society is due to the re- 
sponsibility which the education of others imposes. Parents 
often judge better for their children than for themselves, and 
teachers are driven to use books that are simple and sound by 
the wish to avoid their pupils discovering that there are better 
books kept from them than those they have been forced to learn. 
Thus, each generation makes a good start; and although the 
reaction against an imposed course of superior books is one cause 
of the delight in rhetorical truisms which successive generations 
feel, yet at the bottom of their hearts, those who have been 
decently instructed never quite lose a respect for what is 
sensible and sound. But, great as is the influence of higher 
iterature in this way, as well as through its hold over some 
ew minds that cannot fail to win respect for their opinions, 
et the real cause of the practical rejection of rhetorical truisms 
is neither literary nor personal. It is because circumstances 
nd the practical exigencies of practical life teach a different 
éesson, that a Jimit is set to the authority with which truisms 
are invested, Fortunately for mankind, we are all obliged to be 
tolerably sensible, however much we may dislike it. 


MOUNTAINEERING. 


Mc TAINEERING seems to be obtaining general reco- 
gnition as one of our national sports, and it is curious to 
observe the manner in which the accidents arising from it are 
remarked upon. In every quarter they call forth, not depreca- 
tions, but justifications of the practice. The burden of every 
newspaper article which has appeared upon the late melancholy 
occurrences in the Alps and the Tyrol has been Zw ne cede malis 
sed contra audentior ito. What does it matter if here and there 
a few people are killed, so long as the national character for 
courage and the national love of adventure are kept up in full 
vigour? There is something eminently spirited in this, and 
exceedingly characteristic of the temper of the day. Indeed, 
these exhortations go so far that one might sometimes be inclined 
to fear that they are alittle forced; but this would be a harsh 
criticism. There is no doubt that, whatever may be the faults 
of our generation, physical cowardice is not usually one of them ; 
and this is a matter of such immense importance that we willingly 
subscribe to the doctrine that it is well worth a good deal of 
danger and a certain number of individual catastrophes. A hardy 
and high-spirited breed of men is of more national value, even in 
a merely military point of view, than any amount of discipline. 
No one thinks Uf giving up the Volunteer movement because 
accidents sometimes occur with cannons and rifles; and it is 
perfectly right to apply the same principle to the proposal to de- 
sert mountains, yachts, and hunting-fields, Indeed the parallel 
might be carried even further than it peuelly is, with strict pro- 
riety. It is a dangerous thing to fight, but it is much more 
ngerous to be afraid of fighting. A nation of cowards loses 
not only liberty and self-respect, which are infinitely more 
valuable than life, but it loses more lives than a nation of brave 
men. Wherever a nation has been weak enough to allow itself 
to be oppressed, life and property have been insecure, and its 
soil has often become the battle-ground of fiercer races who 
have had the smallest possible respect for the wretched in- 
habitants. The a and quiet of modern Enrope are owing 
i a great degree to the warlike character of its population, 
and in almost every instance the internal peace and security of a 
feasts is an accurate measure of the pugnacity of the popula- 
tion. In precisely the same way, a man can only become hardy 
and active at the price of a certain degree of risk, but when he 
has paid the price he enjoys immunities which are more than 
equivalent. Courage and presence of mind are not only 
infinitely valuable in themselves, but in almost every sort of 
émergency they go far to ensure safety. They are very largely 
dependent upon habit, and the risk run in acquiring them 
may be fairly looked upon in the light of an insurance paid 
against future dangers. A man who incurs certain well under- 
stood risks advisedly, and with proper preparation, acquires, at a 
comparatively small price, habits of mind which would give him 
an immense advantage if he were ever placed unexpectedly in 
any dangerous situation. 
_ There is a great deal to be said in favour of the particular pur- 
suit which has suggested these observations, and which has been 
so lately added to the number of our national sports. In the 
first place, no mere amusement is so closely associated with 
something higher than mere amusement. A man can hardly pass 
many days amongst scenes of such stupendous magnificence and 
exquisite beauty as the high Alps afford without learning from 
them something more than the arts of walking and climbing. No 
natural objects readily accessible to inhabitants of this part of 
the world can be compared for splendour or for beauty to glaciers 
and snow mountains. No one who has once seen the sun rise 
over what looks like a world of snow and rock totally uninha- 
ited except by his companions and himself, will ever forget it. 
uch sights can never become commonplace or,vulgar. They 


must always tend to elevate and refine the minds of those who 
have the good fortune to see them often; nor can they ever be 
degraded by the vulgar and disreputable associations which are 
unfortunately so closely connected with many athletic pursuits 


that respectable people shrink from them. 
betting rings, 


here is no fear of 


sporting publicans, and thimble-riggers on Monte 


Rosa or the Jungfrau, nor is there anything savage or brutal in 
the risks run or in the efforts required there. 

Apart from the exquisite beauty of the mountains, which must 
influence every man of the least refinement of mind, they can 
hardly fail to excite, in a oe way, the curiosity of even the 
most sluggish of mankind. There are few more marvellous ob- 
jects than a glacier, and its marvels are of so startling and 
obvious a description that it is impossible to pass them *y un- 
noticed. No one who has ever looked through the works of 
Professor Forbes or Professor Tyndall can waik over one with- 
out feeling that he might study its wonders for weeks with 
inexhaustible interest. The immense river of ice, flowing 
through gorges and over cliffs, grinding the rocks into meal, or 
polishing and engraving their surfaces with instruments of which 
the effects will be distinctly traceable when, after the lapse of 
thousands upon thousands of years, men dispute the origin of the 
name of Mont Blane, is in its way as impressive a sight as 
Niagara. The fact that all that apparent ruin and confusion 
represents in reality the harmonious working of the most definite 
causes, and that the direction of every crevasse and the cyclopean 
architecture of every moraine depends upon, and might be ex- 
plained by, general principles, is perhaps the most striking illus- 
tration of the distinctive character of physical science that could 
be mentioned. <A glacier is a far more wonderful machine than any 
that human ingenuity ever devised ; and the interest of studying 
its operations is as much superior to the interest of studying the 
best manufactory in Lancashire as the pleasure of walkiag 
through the Alps is superior to the pleasure of walking throug 
the streets of Manchester. 

No man of sense will sympathize with the objections some- 
times urged against field sports on the ground of their inhu- 
manity. Hunting and shooting are admirable things, but still it 
makes in favour of any amusement that it gives pain to no 
living creature. A man who spends his summer holiday in 
climbing over the Alps runs a certain amount of risk himself, 
but no one can even suggest that he injures anybody else. 
Mountaineering produces no poachers, no murdering of keepers, 
no heart-burnings, and it is the silliest of all charges that it 
bribes the guides to risk their lives. Except the. poor fellow who 
lost his life on the Col de Géant, no guide, we believe, has met 
with a fatal accident for many years. But hardly a winter passes 
in which several of the same class of men do not get killed in 
chamois hunting. The truth is, that there is a class of men in 
Switzerland who are just as much at home in the Alps as a sailor 
is at sea, and it is as absurd to say that people ought not to go 
into the high Alps for fear their guides should be killed, as to 
say that they ought not to go out in a pleasure-boat for fear the 
boatmanshould bedrowned. What with wood-cutting, haymaking, 
and chamois hunting, these men are constantly on the mountains, 
and the only consequence of ceasing to employ them as guides 
would be that they would be deprived of the best part of their 
income. Besides, as Mr. Kennedy justly observed in his letter 
to the Times, the guides are as enthusiastic about the mountains 
as their employers, and rejoice in a difficult ascent. 

So much has been said about the dangers of Alpine expeditions 
that it is not 7 to add anything new to the discussion of them. 
The real state of the case is pretty generally recognised. With 
experience, prudence, good nerves, and good weather, tie pre- 
ventible dangers of mountaineering may generally be overcome. 
That is, a man of active habits and with good nerves may, by taking 
proper precautions and opportunities, learn, without very serious 
risk, the art of walking over places which would be extremely 
dangerous without thosequalifications. This view of the matter has 
perhaps not been sufficiently attended to. It illustrates one of 
the great advantages of the pursuit in question. ‘The dangers of 
the high Alps are very real indeed, but they are capable of being 
removed by practice, because, though real, they act principally 
on the imagination. It is a dangerous thing to walk along @ 
steep slope of snow, and it is a dangerous thing to stand up to be 
shot at, but there is this essential difference between the two 
dangers—the first ceases to be dangerous by practice, the second 
is just the same for the most experienced veteran and the rawest 
recruit. The process of acquiring the necessary experience is not 
in itself dangerous, because it can be done by degrees. A man 
may begin by easy expeditions, and get on to ones, and thus 
he has all the benefit of strengthening his nerves and forming 
habits of resource and self-reliance without very much risk. 
There are, no doubt, dangers which cannot be guarded ag :nst. 
Avalanches, showers of stones, sudden changes of weather, know 
no distinctions of person even in these cases, skill and strength 
can do a great deal oreover, the places where there is a 
chance of such occurrences may, and generally ought to be, 
avoided, though they are sometimes inevitable ; and it is in this 
small residue of cases that the dangers of the mountains may be 
put in the same category, in point of kind, as the dangers of a 

attle, though it need hardly be said that they are not to be 
compared with them in degree. 

There is one ohjection to discussing too frequently the dangers 
of mountains, or of any common amusement, which deserves notice. 
It is the fear of producing sham adventures. A most ludicrous 
instance of the kind was reported in the Times about a week 
ago. A party of gentlemen got benighted on a Highland moor, 
somewhere near Glencoe, and had to pass a misty night on the 
heather. They had some whisky and oatcake, a of clothes 
intheir and plaids; yet thereporter of thedreadfulevent 
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took it for granted that they were all going to die. He thought 
that the awful night would never come to an end, wondered 
whether he shoul! ever sce his dear friends any more, and 

assed in review all the events of his life. He seems to have 

een quite surprised to find himself alive in the morning. 
Aman might have some excuse for dying if he had to sleep 
out in a heavy storm of rain or snow and wind, but he must 
be made of very Pye stuff if a mere ordinary night in the 
open air destroyed him. No man in the vigour of his age, 
and in sound health, ought to think it a tremendous hard- 
ship to sleep out if he had a blanket and there was no 
rain; and the blanket only makes the difference of a certain 
degree of warmth. A party of men, with two suits of clothes 
a-piece, and plaids, must have lost their wits from fear if they 
really objected to bivouac on a Scotch moor. All they had 
to do was to put on all their clothes, keep close together, and la 
their plaids over them, and they would have been as safe, thoug 
not as comfortable, as in their own beds. No one would ever 
hesitate for an instant to travel all night—however rainy it 
might be—outside a mail coach, or to sleep on the deck of a 
steamer, if there was any motive for it; and a Scotch moor, 
though a dreary place, cannot be worse than Scotch highroads 
or the German Ocean. 


THE STEAM-RAM. 


th appears to be the intention of the Admiralty to commence 
immediately at least one more iron-plated ship, which is to 
exceed in dimensions the largest of those now building. It is 
said that the new ship is to lave the enormous length of four 
hundred feet, being twenty feet longer than the Warrior and 
the Black Prince, which exceed by one hundred feet the Jength 
of two other ships now in progress. We find, in this gradual 
enlargement of dimensions as each fresh vessel is laid down, a 
confirmation of our suspicions that the iron-plated ships now 
building on the original plan must disappoint the expectation of 
the inventors, because they will not, as we believe, be able to 
carry a heavy broadside either with speed, steadiness, or safety in 
blowing weather. We cannot help fearing that the smaller of 
these vessels now in course of construction will prove little better 
than coffins to the gallant crews who may go to sea in them, 
unless, indeed, they should throw all their guns and shot overboard 
by way of prelude to a cruise against the enemy. 

An attempt is to be now made to build a vessel which shall be 
free from the most obvious objections which have been urged 
against the earlier experiments. It is undoubtedly possible that 
either the present or some future attempt may result in the 
launching We ship large enough to carry easily the weight both 
of her armour and of her armament, while exerting a high rate 
of speed, and affording a steady platform for her gunnery. We 
leave for the moment on one side the question of invulnerability. 
There is another faculty claimed for these iron-sided ships—that 
of acting as steam-rams—upon which a little consideration may not 
be unprofitably bestowed. The earlier and smaller vessels were 
more particularly designed to act as rams; and, if less has been 
said about this function of the Warrior and of the larger ship 
now to be laid down, the reason, perhaps, is that the authorities 
are beginning to regain their common sense. One of the first 
observations that occurs upon this plan is, that if the iron ship is 
to run into one of tir der, she must first catch it, and, in order 
to catch it, she must come close to it; and, if she comes close, 
she is within the range at which it is admitted that heavy solid- 
shot guns could penetrate her plates, so that she would sacrifice 
the peculiar advantage sought by putting her into armour. It 
may also be remarked that at close quarters a very rude expe- 
dient for terminating naval actions becomes practicable—we mean 
boarding. If the wltientte result of modern science is to give the 
cutlass and the revolver fuller play in the hands of seamen, we 
may venture to hope that our own navy will not prove the least 
scientific in the world. 

There is a stock paragraph about these steam-rams which 
appears from time to time in the newspapers, and informs us 
that they will possess a speed far exceeding that of any wooden 
ship afloat, and will be armed with Armstrong guns of the 
largest size and longest range. The author of this piece of in- 
formation appears to suppose that there is some necessary con- 
nexion between iron sides and speed, and between iron sides and 
the capacity for carrying the most effective guns. But it is 
scarzely necessary to point out that powerful engines and Arm- 
strong guns may be put, if necessary, into timber ships. We 
shall be very much surprised if the smaller English iron-plated 
ships attain a high rate of speed; and, when it is said that La 
Gloire has gone, or can go, with arms and stores on board 
thirteen knots an hour, we must respectfully observe that we 
should like to see her do it. Undoubtedly a better promise of 
speed is offered by the great length of the newer models. But 
still it must not be assumed that an enemy’s ship will pre- 
sent her broadside conveniently to the stroke. Why may she 
not dodge the ram? Perhaps we shall be told that among her 
other superlative excellences the steam-ram of 400 feet length 
can turn in less time and space than any other ship. But we 
think the comparison of the greyhound and hare is not in- 
applicable to such a chace. We will suppose, however, that 

e steam-ram makes a fair charge at right angles to the broad- 
side of a three-decker. The programme is that half the three- 


decker sinks beneath the waves on either hand, while the ram 

ursues its majestic course unscathed. But suppose a deviation 
this programme. Suppose, as does not seem impossible, 
that the three-decker should only be partially divided. Suppose, 
in fact, that the ram sticks her nose into her enemy’s side, and 
cannot get it out again. It must be remembered that a 
serew-engine is of very little use in backing. And there 
are other serious effects which the ram must suffer from the 
collision, even if she cut the three-decker in two as neatly 
as Ali did the unbeliever with his well-tempered sword. Down 
come the masts upon the deck, and kill and maim many of the 
crew. Some enthusiasts will perhaps answer, that the ram need 
not have masts; but without them she would be a mere log. 
And what happens to the engine and boilers, moving as they do 
with the same velocity as the ram at the moment when she strikes 
the ship? A boat’s crew on the Thames, who will row as hard 
as they can into the first barge they meet, may gain some faint 
idea of what would happen. Engines, boilers, and furnaces 
would be sent flying—for it seems a oye that any fastenings 
could be contrived strong enough to bear the shock. The guns 
would play a game which would be death to all near them ; and 
what would happen in the shell-room on such a stirring-up of its 
contents we really cannot pretend to say. It is to be added, that 
the mast of the vessel struck would fall towards the striker, and 
contribute with her own masts to the chance of disabling her 
serew. It would be strange, indeed, if that screw could escape 
yetting entangled with some of the masses of floating wreck 
that would be all around, and thus the ram would become help- 
less after destroying at most a single adversary. 


In proof that we are not exaggerating the danger to the steam- 
ram from her screw becoming entangled with wreck, we ma) 
quote the authority of Admiral Sartorius, who has lately written 
to the Zimes, claiming to be the inventor of the ram, and urging 
its employment in naval warfare. The Admiral, of course, 
wrote with exactly the opposite purpose to that for which we 
use his words; but they are not the less valuable on that ac- 
count. He is arguing that the ram would be all-powerful upon 
the seas, even against an iron-plated ship not built to act in the 
same way; and he supposes a combat between the two. “Shot 
and shell against each other’s hulls must be harmless, but the 
shot and shell from the comparative mastless steam-ram could 
soon knock away the masts or bowsprit of the ship, or disable the 
rudder, so that, the screw fouled * the wreck of masts and 
rigging, cr the ship helpless from her damaged rudder, a blow 
from the steam-ram poser her to the bottom.” Let us observe 
here the words “ comparative mastless steam-ram,” and consider 
whether they are not a lame attempt to escape an obvious diffi- 
culty. The Admiral does not venture to say that the ram would 
be mastless, but he calls it, not very elegantly, “‘ comparative 
mastless ;” and yet he must know that an iron-plated ship will 
equally require masts whether she is fitted to act as a ram or not. 
But if the ram has masts, they may be shot away by any vessel 
whose guns can reach them; and then, with “the screw fouled 
by the wreck of mast and rigging,” the ram becomes un- 
manageable, and falls an easy victim to its enemies. 

It is much to be regretted that naval officers should write in this 
loose slipshod fashion upon subjects which they are capable of 
helping the public to understand. It was lately pointed out that 
iron-clad ships could not be properly called invulnerable, because 
shot might enter through their port-holes. Captain Sherard 
Osborne hereupon observed that the portholes might be closed 
“by mechanical means”—as of course they can if the means can 
be found, which is the very difficulty. He might as well say that 
a naval battle could be won by a mechanical contrivance, meaning 
asteam-ram. In either case he would only assume the exact 
matter in dispute—viz., whether a contrivance can be contrived 
to attain the desired object. We could wish that the letters of 
captains and admirals which appear in the Zimes were more 
clear and logical, and that the writers were less desirous to ride 
their own particular hobbies, or to acquire a reputation for being 
remarkably wide awake to the public dangers. We foresee that 
much nonsense and some sense must be written about iron-plated 
ships before a conclusion can be arrived at in which the nation can 
safely rest; but it is satisfactory to observe that some progress 
has been made from the crudeideas which at first were hastily pro- 
pagated upon the subject. We did not hear, among the other ad- 
mirable qualities of La Gloire, that she was capable of acting as 
a ram, and therefore we rather incline to think that the French 
have exploded this idea of running butt against an enemy. Our 
own authorities have evidently found out that, if iron-plated shi 
are to be of any real use, they must be built on a better model 
than Za Gloire. An attempt must at least be made to enable 
them to carry their eres and guns with something like 
the ease of a well-built frigate. If iron ships are to super- 
sede wooden ones, they must be capable of doing all that the 
wooden ships now do. We shall not undertake to say that con- 
structive skill may not in time attain this point of excellence, 
but we do say that at present it falls very far short of it. Be it 
remembered that the Warrior, although of the enormous burthen 
of upwards of 6000 tons, will only be able to carry coal sufficient 
for nine days’ steaming. ag oe her coal exhausted, and the shi; 
endeavouring to work off a lee-shore. She might just as we. 
attempt to fly to the moon. There would be half a million of 
property thrown into the sea, not to mention valuable lives, which 

eserve more consideration than they get from some of those 
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who are anxious to reconstruct the navy. In any discussion 
on this subject it must not be forgotten that this country 
requires in time of war a navy that can keep the sea. For 
the protection of our colonies and commerce it would pro- 
bably still be necessary, as in former times, to maintain, as far as 
our power would admit, a blockade of hostile ports. ~ a 
war with Russia and a fleet of twenty iron-plated ships like the 
Warrior employed in the Baltic during summer, and then 
attempting a stormy passage home through the narrow seas in 
autumn. The peril of such a service would be frightful. And 
yet, when the navy has been reconstructed, the iron-plated ships 
must take care of themselves. It is particularly insisted on that 
we ought to build no more wooden frigates, and even that we 
have built too many already. It were to be wished that public 
money had per been as well spent as in these very frigates 
which are now alleged to be superfluous. 


MR. EDWIN JAMES AND GENERAL GARIBALDI. 


flan Sicilian Expedition of the adventurous Mr. Edwin James 
appears to have terminated without bloodshed. A bulletin 
issued in the papers of this week informs us that the Penates of 
27, Berkeley-square, have received their master in safety once 
again. In six weeks he has achieved everlasting glory and re- 
nown. He has not only contributed to the overthrow of the 
tottering throne of the Bourbons, given much good advice (gratis) 
to the bewildered Garibaldi, and on one occasion prevented, by 
his example, a rout of the revolutionary army, but he has also done 
some skirmishing on his own private account. While General 
Garibaldi was moving upon Capua, our own hero was laying siege 
to the Marylebone Vestry and to Fame; and, after a series of bril- 
liant manceuvres, he has taken his constituents fairly by storm. 
Tn the field and in the council-chamber, in the hour of triumph 
and in the hour of panic and dismay, in the street, in the palace, 
in the dungeon, there was our British Adventurer to be seen, 
superintending the progress of affairs, taking down on paper his 
impressions of the scene, cheering himself on to new exertions, and 
letting Italy know that the eye of the Marylebone Vestry was upon 
her. Like other famous men, he has been his own commentator 
and historian. It may be said of some great characters of the 
past, that by their energy and genius they have almost converted 
the history of their own times into a biography of themselves. 
M. Alexandre Dumas and Mr. Edwin James have, in their own 
unaffected way, done something of the kind for the present con- 
flict in Southern Italy. No client can have been for a moment 
in the dark as to the exact address of the member for Maryle- 
bone during the Long Vacation. Even the wicked prisoners at 
Brighton, who were eating their heads off in gaol and pining to 
be tried by their Recorder on his return, had at least this conso- 
lation for being kept waiting, that they knew whereabouts he 
was. They had the privilege of whiling away the time over 
his eloquent epistles in their lonely cells. They knew that he 
was servin the cause of humanity and of freedom, and they 
could, at all events, address him through the post. Letter after 
letter duly appearing in the Times kept us thoroughly informed 
of every motion, not merely of General Garibaldi, but what was 
far more important, of Mr. Edwin James. At last the inevitable 
hour arrived for his return. Cedunt arma toga. He has laid 
down the military pen and reassumed the civic gown. The secret 
diplomatist has disappeared, the friend of Garibaldi has vanished, 
and in his old place we see once more the Marylebone orator and 
statesman. Just as General Garibaldi intends, we read, when 
all is over, to retire to his island home in Capri, General Edwin 
James, in the zenith of his glory and the middle of his career, 
has come back to 27, Berkeley-square. 

History, perhaps, will never be able to discover the exact 
nature of the diplomatic mission upon which Mr. Edwin James 
went out. He has himself alluded to its importance in grand 
and mysterious terms—and a modest man never exaggerates. 
We only know that he was the bearer to General Garibaldi of a 
significant communication from some official personage at home. 
Thus much he has told us in his letters to the Times; but who 
this official personage may be has not hitherto transpired. It 
may, no doubt, for anything we know, have been Lord Palmer- 
ston. But then it may also have been the Marylebone Beadle, 
for both are official personages, and both honourably concerned in 
tke Government of the country. On the whole, we are rather in 
favour of the theory which presumes it to have been the Beadle, 
and which would have us regard Mr. Edwin James as Parochial 
Ambassador Extraordinary to the South of Italy. The particu- 
lars of the message remain for the present undivulged. It may 
have been a simple manifestaticn of sympathy from one cocked 
hat to another. It may have been some secret intelligence of 
importance. It may have been a petition to the General to 

re the life of the Naples Beadle, should fortune place it at 
his disposal. Whatever it was, the secret shall be respected 
here. But there can be no doubt that the confidence of the 
he authorities has not been reposed in an unworthy agent. 

e Marylebone Vestry, or some of them at lcast, have perbe 
heard of the Athenians. Are they aware that in selecting Mr. 
Edwin James as their envoy they were but following the 
example of that great people, who at a celebrated crisis sent 
their most famous orator on an embassy to the most famous 
general of the day? The parallel, however, ends there ; for the 
accident which befel the Grecian spokesman most probably did 


not befal the member for Marylebone. Timidity made Demo- 
sthenes dumb in the presence of Philip. Mr. Edwin James 
does not seem to have been a martyr to this heaven-sent calamity 
in any of his interviews with Garibaldi. 

Going on to compare Mr. Edwin James with the great 
orators of the past, we find, indeed, that in some res e is 
infinitely their superior. Burke, for instance, was rather turgid 
upon tr. Now, Mr. Edwin James's carly style as a writer 
(we s allude to his later, or Italian style, by and by) is 
very fair indeed. It is nearly as vivid, graphic, and pictorial as 
Pliny. It is as delicately egotistical as Cicero. Then, again, he 
has shown himself to be a man of some military capacity, which 
is more than many speakers can be said to have done. 
It is well known, for example, that Demosthenes was a miserable 
coward, who ran away from the field of battle. But we have a 
detailed account of a modern retreat from Mr. Edwin James's 
own pen, and we know er on the very best authority, 
that he is thoroughly brave, and has real presence of mini 
and is very angry when he sees anybody running away. His 
conduct on the occasion in question was worthy of himself 
and of the Marylebone authorities. It is not every one 
who, in a rout or ponte, can so far command himself as to 


keep up a dignifi hial amidst a whole 
of scurrying Fagitives. The Marylebone Vestry will 
be glad to know that their member’s conduct was not unlike 
that of the great philosopher, Socrates, about whom they 
may have read, on a similar retreat from a battle called the 
battle of Delium. We learn from ancient authors that Socrates 
“walked along, with his head erect, glancing on this side and on 
that, looking very quietly about him at friend and foe as they 
so that anybody could see a long way off that they 
t a man to deal with who would not allow himself to be 
touched with impunity.” First, then, Mr. Edwin James pos- 
sesses this great power, which Socrates also possessed—the 
art of walking away from battle with philosophic dignity. 
Secondly, it is plain that, if he were an officer, he would be a 
rigid disciplinarian. He seems to have viewed with horror and 
dissatisfaction the proceedings of several frightened soldiers who 
were hurrying off tite field in an improper manner. He reported 
them to their commanding officer, and had some of them, who 
were the most frightened of ali, sent to prison. He even went so far 
as to hint that, though he would not take upon himself to request 
their immediate execution, such a step would not be absolutely 
unpalatable to him. We are quite convinced that in so doing he 
did not exceed his discretionary powers, but adequately repre- 
sented the feelings of his parish. Severe measures are requisite 
with raw troops, as we know from the history of the earlier 
armies of the French Revolution ; and it can hardly be doubted 
that the Marylebone Beadle would, under similar circum- 
stances, have been in favour of the most sanguinary 
justice. Mr. Edwin James’s constituents and ishioners, 
who are many of them Volunteers, and know what military 


discipline should be, will approve, rather than disapprove, of his — 


suggestion. 

Judging from his anecdotes of himself on this and on other 
occasions, we should imagine that Mr. Edwin James was 
an eminently suggestive person. He appears to be admi- 
rably qualified for a confidential political adviser, for this 
reason—he does not push mystery and taciturnity to an 
extreme. Some people, after giving the Italians good advice all 
round, would have made a significant fuss about keeping what 
they had said secret. Mr. Edwin James is quite above this 

altry trick. Acting on a sense of what was due to the Mary- 
ebone Vestry, and the Continent in general, he never gave an 
advice at all without publishing it afterwards in the Times. 
this manner he makes the minds of his constituents easy as to 
the nature of his communications. He also attains himself to 
no little notoriety. There are several ways of becoming famous. 
Mr. Toots used to write himself letters, of a familiar and confi- 
dential charatter, from the Duke of Verne and other great 
persons. Mr. Edwin James gives good advice to the leading 
people of the age and publishes accounts of his conversations in 
the papers. e think this is the best way of the two, as being 
the more frank and honest. And it is perhaps a higher honour 
to have given good advice to Garibaldi than even to have been 
written to by a Duke. 

Turning for a moment to the literary side of Mr. James's 
mission, we cannot help remarking that his epistolary style is 
not improved by his Italian tour. It is said that Medame 
D’Arblay sensibly injured the simplicity and freshness of her 
manner as a writer by associating too much with Dr. Johnson. 
In the last epistle, dated EL Berkeley-square, we see the haroc 
that has been made in Mr. James's style by absence from his 
country and too great intercourse with foreigners. We are not 

oing to dwell upon the subject of the letter, which may be 

riefly stated to be Mr. Edwin James's dislike of tyranny, his 
disapprobation of the Bourbons, the extremely dirty state of the 
Neapolitan prisons, and the “ spray”’ which “ceaselessly dashes” 
into the windows of the cells that look out upon that very stormy 
bay—the Bay of Naples. But it would be rendering him no 
true service to abstain from all matical criticism on his 
composition. How, we would ask him, for instance, can he justify 
the following involved remark P— 

The pen of Mr. Gladstone rent asunder the veil which condéealed the 
terrible but exquisitel d machinery by which the King and his 
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with his tale, the : 
document to corroborate the lie, the corrupt and 
to pronounce the doom, the subterranean dungeon formed to more 
slowly, but as oateiet, Oo work of the executioner—and exposed to the eye 
of the civilized world the horrors of Neapolitan tyranny. 


Reasoning from the wild and ical licenses which Mr. Edwin 
James's pen takes all through his letter, we may conclude that if 
any pen could by any possibility “rend asunder a veil,” it would 
robably not be of Mr. Gladstone, but the pen of 
r. Edwin James. But we pardon the metaphor and the 
sentence in general for the sake of the sentiment, and the author's 
love of freedom. It is not so easy to make allowances for the 


following :— 
I can add i to Lord Llanover’s description, and the three 
i which are not described by his are not one jot inferior in horror 
and misery to the which bes 
vividly portrayed. 


The last specimen we shall give of Mr. Edwin James's later 
or Italian style is the sentence with which he concludes his 
letter, and which we are bound to say appears to us completely 
unintelligible :— 

In a day—almost in an hour, and without a blow—the doors of these horrible 
Bastiles were thrown open, and the buildings now stand but to per- 
petuate the misdeeds of a cruel and perfidious reign. ’ 

If, as seems likely, Mr. James intends to enter a course 
of biographical notices of himself, in the form of letters to the 
Times, we should almost recommend him—looking to posterity 
-—to abandon this kind of composition. Unless he does so, he 
may lose by bad writing all the celebrity he justly acquires 
giving good advice to eminent people. He should not place his 
high reputation as Confidential Adviser to the great men of the 
day at the mercy of every petty satirist who is on the look-out 
for blunders in his spelling or his syntax. 


DRAMATIC SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


O plays have lately been produced with this liarity 
in common—that the fandamental idea on which each was 
evidently based has been subsequently slighted by the author, 
and so largely overwhelmed by accessories that it has probably 
made upon the audience an impression too faint to be retained 
half an hour after the termination of the performance. One is 
the Brigand and his Banker, a “drama” from the pen of Mr. 
Tom Taylor, founded on a novel by M. About, with which 
Madame Celeste has inaugurated her present season at the 
Lyceum; the other is Romance and Reality, a“ comedy” by 
r. John Brougham, more recently brought out at the Hay- 
market. The former is the “sense,” the latter the “ nonsense” 
to which we refer in our title. Sense has utterly failed, non- 
sense has very tolerably succeeded, on grounds that by no means 
argue a deficiency of sense on the part of the British public. 

The notion of a Greek robber who carries on his illicit profes- 
sion on a comprehensive mercantile scale, keeping an account with 
a London benker, unwittingly captures a lady, and who, being a 
sleeping partner in the firm, pays his ransom by the simple pro- 
cess of transferring the sequel amount of money from his name 
to her own—so that he acquires no more by his outrage than he 
would have gained by the simple operation of drawing a cheque— 
lies at the foundation of the Brigand and his Banker. Sucha 
notion embodied in an anecdote would create a fair quantity of 
amusement after an excellent dinner, provided it was humorous] 
told, and skilfully introduced among such miscellanies of Conti- 
nental adventure as travelled men love to recount over their wine 
and walnuts. In this notion Mr. Tom Taylor evidently saw the 
germ of a half-comic, half-romantic drama, for a “ biter bit” 
cannot be otherwise than comic, and an Athenian robber of the 
nineteenth century, even if he has ceased to be classical, cannot 
be otherwise than romantic. And out of this notion springs the 
Brigand and his Banker ; but even as the root of a tree is its 
least conspicuous part, so is the poor little notion—in itself tho- 
roughly undramatic—thrust into such a very obscure corner of 
the work that, if it were left out altogether, it would not be 
missed. Nay, we have seen accounts of the piece in some of the 
newspapers in which it is not even a subject of casual reference. 
We are reminded of some classical landscape by an old master, 
which is called, perhaps, the “Fate of Acteon,” but which re- 
quires a vast deal of minute investigation before the spectator 
can discover, amid a huge expanse of m rocks and luxuriant 
foliage, the unhappy little gentleman, with abnormal tube- 
rances on his forehead, who gives the picture its title. , if we 
think more of modern politics than of old masters, we are re- 
minded of the King of Sardinia, who takes his title from the 
least celebrated portion of his dominions. 

However, the notion, insignificant in itself, serves as the central 
atom or monad, round which divers other particles are gathered, 
all illustrating the iar vicissitudes of Greek travel. Mr. 
Taylor shines in the creation of an appropriate atmosphere 
wherein to place his figures. To his talent in this respect was 
mainly due the success of his Contested Election and his 
Overland Route. In neither of these pieces was there the 
least pretension to dramatic interest of the ordinary kind, but 
the public were pleased with the humour and facility with 
whi the ccsempliched author spread before them a variety of 


details, all mediately or immediately familiar, and the accuracy 
of which they were, to a certain extent, able to appreciate. 
But it by no means follows that a people which hears of con- 
tested elections two or three times a-year, and is closely connected 
by circumstances with Anglo-Indian life, should largely open its 
sympathies to a state of existence proper to modern Hellas. The 
increased ease of locomotion has, indeed, familiarized many per- 
sons with a large number of Continental objects perfectly strange 
to their ears : but nevertheless, the increment of know- 
ledge diffused among the multitude on the subject of Athens and 
its neighbourhood cannot be otherwise than infinitesimal. The 
unsavoury state of the Greek cuisine and the defective condition 
of King Otho’s police may be as amusing in themselves as the 
disclosures of London adulteration and the perpetual loves of 
“Peelers” and domestic cooks ; but they will not appeal with the 
_— force to the cachinnatory muscles of the untravelled 
‘ockney. 

But cannot people be amused and instructed at the same time? 
Ridentem dicere verum quid vetat? A putinent question ; but if 
the verum be recondite aud must be ughly grasped before 
the roar can begin, he who propounds it, though he may laugh 
himself, finds few laughing companions. The patrons of a 
theatre, in the main, go not to be instructed, but to be amused 
or excited ; and the writer who places any reliance on the sepa- 
rate attractions of instruction will apeadily be convinced of his mis- 
take. That most popular of “entertainers,” the late Albert 
Smith, used in his early days, not only to confess, but to boast, 
that he was the most uninstructive lecturer that ever mounted a 
rostrum. And that this was one cause of his favour with the 

ublic was afterwards proved by the fact, that when, in his latter 
ays, he became more instructive he produced a less amount of 
enjoyment. 

It is one of the commonest errors incident to human nature, 
that when we are diverted we fancy the rest of the world will 
necessarily obtain diversion from the same sources. Mr. Planché, 
who lives more in the seventeenth than in the nineteenth century, 
imagined, about a year ago, that the London populace would be 
as highly pleased as himself with the Arlequin, the Pierrot, and 
the Cassander of the Gallo-Italian stage; but they had not gone 
through the proper Watteau discipline, and consequently the 
graceful sports of his fancy appeared as dreary as they were 
aves yg And, no doubt, Mr. Tom Taylor experienced the 

ighest_ enjoyment when he jotted down on paper the curious 
eccentricities of modern Hellenic life. We can see this in the 
vigour with which he has satirized the cordial understanding 
between Greek thieves and Greek officers of justice, making 
the latter gladly participate in the spoils of the former. 
He attacks the abuse with the gusto of a veritable satirist 
who is lashing the vices of his own country; and it is 
not improbable that the scene between the robber-chief and 
the captain of police would appear exquisitely keen and telling 
to an Athenian audience. But what has poor John Bull to 
do with shafts directed against abuses of the existence of which 
he is ignorant? To appreciate satire we must see the target as 
well as the arrow ; and p re a scholar historically prepared, or 
raised to the proper degree of elevation by a pedestal of notes, 
may relish the castigations administered by Aristophanes to Cleon 
or by Juvenal to Crispinus, a mixed public will care but little 
for the flagellations bestowed on a wrong-doer of Pekin. The 
Brigand and his Banker gave the Londoners nothing that they 
cared to receive, and though a violent effort was made to create 
a serious interest by blessing the tedious robber with an amiable 
daughter, they were too well versed in the melodramatic devices 
of the old school not to perceive that all the attempts seriously 
made to enlist their sympathies belonged to an inferior class of 

roduction. If they had not navigated the Mediterranean they 

ad occasionally crossed the Thames, and were perfectly familiar 
with the dramatic theories that prevail on its southern bank. So, 
what with their ignorance in one respect, and their knowledge in 
another, they peremptorily rejected the Brigand and his Banker. 

The new piece at the Haymarket, Romance and Reality, is, 
like its predecessor at the Lyceum, based upon a notion of which 
the least possible use is A romantic young lady is cured 
of her lackadaisacal fancies by a nostrum compounded of the 
several specifics employed by those eminent physicians, Captain 
Absolute, the Duke pant and Claude Melnotte, and her 
restoration constitutes the nominal plot of the piece. But as the 
remedies are not applied till the fourth act, when the best part of 
the fun is over, they might have been advantageously omitted 
altogether, leaving the work utterly without purpose and without 
base, but highly entertaining as a comic pantomime in plain 
clothes. Much knowledge of the real world was required to 
write the Brigand and his Banker. A monk in his cell, or, 
what is much the same thing, an actor whose experience is 
b coulisses, has quite be worldly wisdom as 
is displayed in the so-called new comedy. Not a single person 
has the slightest affinity to any para witnessed in actual life, 
but a number of oddities are knocked together in a series of col- 
lisions that have been practised from time immemorial in ancient 
farces. And the audience roar. If they saw similar scenes occur 
in their own domiciles, they would at once suspect they had 
strayed into St. Luke’s; but they have long been habituated to 
such doings on the stage, and they prefer a sham to which they 
are accustomed to a ge A which is foreign to their sympathies. 
Moreover, the author, Mr. John Brougham, has done his work 
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spirit. He has selected from a number of old boxes a 
set of ready-made puppets, but he has only chosen such as make 
a showy figure on the boards, and he hustles them together with 
a vigour which is thoroughly his own. Quite as much as Mr. 
Tom Taylor relishes his Hellenic experiences does Mr. John 
Brougham enjoy his conventional absurdities, and as his 
audience are in his secret, instead of being kept at a respectful 
distance, he has the advantage over the more erudite craftsman. 

The great point in theatrical ae is to write something 
that everybody can understand. Bits of caviare may be flung 
in for the cultivated epicure, but the bulk of the work must 
appeal to every palate. As the Germans would say, the interest 
must be “ allgemein-menschlich.” Why has the perambulating 
drama of Punch attained a duration of popularity compared to 
which the longest run of a successful play is as the twinkling 
ofan eye? Simply because all that is required to understand it 
is a mae of the fact that a blow smartly administered to 
the head with a cudgel will cause a painful sensation. This fact 
is equally known “ by saint, by savage, and by sage,” and there- 
fore representatives of every class may be found among the 
motley assembly who witness the atrocities of the squeaking 
libertine. 


REVIEWS. 
TRAITS OF CHARACTER* 


HE authoress of this work is evidently a well-meaning 
woman in her way, but she has written a detestably bad 


book. That she is a well-meaning woman, and has written a bad 


book, is not much against her, for three well-meaning women out 
of four write books, and nine out of ten books written by well- 
meaning women are bad. But this well-meaning woman has 
written a bad book of a peculiarly bad kind. When we say that 
she is well-meaning, we merely intend to convey that she is not 
consciously insincere when she expresses an admiration for things 
and persons that deserve to be admired, and that, together with 
a fair allowance of petty malice, she has a general leaning to 
what is right. But no book could more thoroughly show what a 
= way this general tendency carries any one; and it has 
probably, in the case of the authoress of this work, been among 
the causes that have led her to write the book she has written. 
She has evidently had a strong desire for many years to know 
something, however little, of persons eminent for different 
degrees of goodness and merit. Her ardour and her native 
turn for pushing have enabled her to gratify herdesire. She has 
picked up a kind of intimacy, or managed to bring herself in 
contact, with ns whose acquaintance might fairly be an 
object of ambition to generous and enthusiastic minds. But she 
has used her acquaintance with them for the worst of all possible 
—— Eminence has no worse penalty attached to it in these 

ys than that well-meaning women should hook themselves on 
to its skirts, and then bring all the little gossip they can collect 
about it into the light of day. It is a terrible curse on excellence 
that it should attract to it persons who like to have the excite- 
ment of coming in contact with notoriety, and who take advan- 


e of the openness with which their advances are received to, 


their reminiscences, and to distribute their petty measure of 
praise or blame on characters equally above both. These harpies 
of private life are always hateful, but sometimes a book is written 


in which one of the tribe accumulates all the faults peculiar.to. 
the class. The worst qualities which a collection of “ Literary and. 
Personal Recollections” can have are that it should be empty,, 


fulsome, malevolent, and egotistical; and these are the precise 
characteristics that mark these volumes. 

The emptiness of these “ Recollections” rises to the level of 
audacity. There is honour among thieves, and there are re- 
cognised limits even of book-making. But the book-making in 
these volumes is beyond all bounds. Of at least two-thirds of 
the persons of whose characters she pretends to give traits, the 
authoress has simply nothing to say. She met them in society 
on one or more occasions, but that was all. This does not 
furnish her with materials, and materials for the requisite number 
of pages she is obliged to have. Irrelevant remarks, depre- 
ciatory of others and laudatory of herself, carry her through 
many difficulties, but sometimes she goes further a-field. She 
takes the name of a man she has met, and after one or two de- 
sultory observations on his personal appearance, she wanders 
into descriptions of anything she has ever done or seen that she 
may happen to recollect, and which she can pretend to connect 
by the faintest tie with the person of whom she is speaking. 
In her second volume nearly a hundred pages are nominally 
filled with her recollections of ‘ Thomas Pringle” and ‘‘ Abraham 
John Valpy.” We examine these reminiscences, and we find 
that the long space headed “ Thomas Pringle” contains an 
account of a dog that was twice stolen from her, and how she re- 
covered it, and what she paid, and what a lady the dog-stealer 
thought her ; and the long space headed “‘ Abraham John Valpy” 
contains an account of a visit she paid to Bethlem. The dog- 
stealing is introduced by saying that Pringle was fond of animals, 
and so jis she, and to illustrate her fondness she may just tell a 
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little story, &c. Bethlem is connected with Mr. Valpy simply 
by the fact that he procured the order by which the authoress 
was admitted. We do not know that either of these two men 
can be called eminent, but at least they were so far distinguished 
that a well-meaning, pushing woman thought it worth her while 
to make up to them. But whatever their claims to distinction 
may have nll nothing would, we may feel sure, have seemed 
more grotesque to them than that, after they were dead, a well- 
meaning woman who had an immense admiration for them should 
put their names in large type at the head of a description of a 
a case of dog-stealing and of a visit to a lunatic 
asylum. 

Sometimes the authoress praises freely and lengthily, and it is 
then that her fulsomeness is dis layed. The two of her con- 
temporaries whom she chiefly idolizes are Mr. Bellew and Mr. 
Spurgeon. She begins her long sketch of Mr. Bellew by tracing 
what she calls “his outward denotements.” She describes his 
height, hands, eyes, forehead, and eyebrows. She informs her 
readers how red he gets, and under what circumstances. ‘‘ Nature 
must have been in a happy mood,” we are told, “when she 
blended such a happy adaptation of moral and physical attri- 
butes.” She proceeds to let us know what this Apollo is like at 
home. “In private life he uses words the most simple and 
commonplace he can select to convey his meaning.” He is 
further stated to be very tolerant, and to have “ the most compre- 
hensive tenderness for the infantine Sw oe pe I ever met with.” 
He is excessively fond of music, and would often go to the play 
if he dared. “ His reading comes as near perfection as any human 
effort can be ;” and as to his preaching, “ his t practical and 
intimate knowledge and ience of life and human nature as 
it is, constitute him one particularly calculated to deal with the 
infirmities, &c., of his hearers.” As to Mr. Spurgeon, the 
authoress has confidences equally valuable to pour out. This 
popular preacher is ‘“‘ unquestionably a short man,” and it is 
*‘ somewhat singular” that “all our popular preachers are short 
except Dr. Cumming and Mr. Bellew.” She then, after an ac- 
character is of unimpeachable ity, that he is 
married, and that he has fine 

ne the miniature resemblance of himself, the other of his 
wife. We further learn that these children were born when Mr. 
Spurgeon was away from home; and that ordinarily, when he comes 
home after his day’s work, he “becomes almost exuberant in 
his gaiety, rushes up to his wife with ‘Come, Susy, give me a 
kiss,’ and tosses the twin babies, one by one, in the air.” There 
is plenty more in the same style; and it is a style which, for 
anything we know, may be acceptable to popular preachers ; 
but what could be more intolerable to any person of decent taste 
than that a woman should go and tell all the world, in print, what 
he does when he comes home to the society of his wife and 
children? This offensive pandering to a vulgar curiosity is one 
of the most flagrant wrongs which can be committed on its 
victims. A lady is asked to a house where a public man lives in 
private, and she is noting down every action and every triflin 
word he does and says, in order to sell her notes to the erow 
Such persons cught to be branded by society, and rigidly ex- 
cluded from every house where all self-respect is not utterly 
lost. A guest has no more right to go and print statements 
about the way her host kisses his wife than she has to make off 
with a silver spoon from the dining-table. In both cases she 
commits a breach of confidence in order to get money. 

It almost always happens that a person who is fulsome in 
praise is malevolent in blame. These volumes teem with the 
outpourings of a malevolence that is surpassing in impudence. 
The authoress has always got something bad to say of her 
neighbours, and, even when she conceals the name, she 
mentions those whom she wishes to dis e in a way that 
must make clear to a large circle of whom she is speaking. 
She rakes up stories of foolish young women who have m 
love to celebrities, and lets us know the indiscretions of which 
her sex has been guiliy. She even goes out of her way 
to insult persons at have nothing whatever to do with her 
subject. She ends, for example, the pages which she devotes to 
the consideration of the singular fact that popular preachers are 
short, by saying that, if she liked, she could describe a preacher 
who is six feet four; but she will refrain from doing so, and 
she merely proceeds to describe him in terms so direct that 
every one who is acquainted with him must know directly who 
is meant. She tells us that this gentleman “rejoices in a pai 
of marvellous whiskers—such a redundancy of brown curling 
hair that if these specialities had been the harvest aceruing 
from any specific or balm instead of resulting solely from 
nature’s bounty, the inventor thereof would infallibly soon 
have become a millionaire. But somehow this gentleman, 
though he has striven to be papeion, and is not without merit 
as a preacher, has a fame chiefly confined to ‘misses.’” The 
person thus attacked is introduced perfectly gratuitously, and 
in the same way any one who ever displeased the authoress mi 
be dragged in and abused with a coarse scurrility that mate 
the coarse fulsomeness of her panegyrics. But the authoress goes 
a step further. She does not hesitate to direct her malevolence 

inst a lady, and a famous lady, whom she not only names, but 
makes the subject of a separate chapter. She wishes to have her 
say against Mrs. Norton, who once edited a magazine to which 
the authoress contributed, and which led to interviews which 
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showed that, “with all Mrs. Norton’s feminine attractions, a 
great admixture of bitterness existed in her.” The authoress has 
now, she thinks, got an opportunity of paying off Mrs. Norton 
for this bitterness. She describes her first interview with Mrs. 
Norton in the same strain of calm minuteness which she employs 
in raying the domestic habits of her favourite preachers. 
a ure. Norton evidently neither wore stays nor bodice. She had 
always a tendency to exuberance in form, and perhaps the very 
precise and fastidious might have F aprenenye that she looked 
somewhat loose and untidy.” She then goes on to say how dis- 
appointed she was with Mrs. Norton’s beauty. Malevolent 
people always are “‘ disappointed ” when they think they see faults 
in what they feared they must praise. ‘ Mrs. Norton’s lips,” 
she tells us, ‘‘ looked wan and colourless, and had that blue tinge 
in them which is indicative of yogeeal derangement—indiges- 
tion at least. Her face was also alike colourless. It was under- 
stood she rouged—she was then without this auxiliary, and her 
- looked very sallow.” Impudence cannot go further than 


is. 

Lastly, the book is one mass of egotism. The authoress is 
always giving us to understand how delightful she is, and how 
delighted every one is to see her, and how easily she manages to 
know every one. She contrives to tell stories very much to her 
own advantage. She gives, for instance. a long account of an 
interview she had with the Duke of Wellington. She went as 
companion toa lady who had procured an introduction to the 
Duke in order that she might make him some request. When 
the great man entered the room the foolish friend felt very 
nervous, and could not say what she had come to tell him. The 
Duke got angry with her, thinking—as the authoress with her 
friendly kindness informs us—that it was all affectation. But 
the authoress was the most charming contrast. She was collected 
and agreeable, and quite at her ease, and the Duke got quite 

leasant with her. She contrived a second occasion of seeing 
co. and his affability increased. He inquired most tenderly 
into her private history, and expressed himself most highl 
pleased with her. The “Trait of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Character” consists simply of this account of the foolish 
behaviour of her friend and her own admirable sense and 
brilliant success. Duke, in fact, seems not to have 
been many stages off actually flirting with her. But the 
oddest form her egotism takes is that of continually telling us 
she is literary. We have often felt how difficult it is to under- 
stand why some people are literary and others not, and what it 
is that makes the literary people literary. The authoress speaks 
of herself as literary, and of going to wait for an hour at a litera 
pevone house, and of the respect which the fact that she is 
i has procured her. But she expects us to find the expres- 
sion intelligible without further explanation. It cannot be 
meant that all persons who write what is printed are literary. 
But how is the authoress distinguished among writers? Wecan 
only look at the facts, as we have no other clue. We find that 
she wrote many years ago in an Annual, and also in one or more 
magazines—that she nearly wrote a volume of military recollee- 
tions, in conjunction with a soldier who died—that she has now 
ublished a confused mass of egotistical gossip—and that she 
ce a curious trick of putting full-stops in the middle of her 
sentences. Probably these may be among the true signs of a 
literary person; but if so, why is it a credit to be literary, which 
it evidently is? Perhaps, after all, it is just as eoditable not to 
be literary—and ao all the world can be happy. 


DR. BLOXAM’S REGISTER OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE.* 


'HIS is a truly refreshing book to look at amidst the turmoil 

of “a fevered civilization.” In this age of railways, Arm- 
strongs, and revolutions, Dr. Bloxam has “passed days and 
nights in painful researches and persevering labour,” in order to 
compile one thick volume octavo on tbe chaplains, clerks, and 
organists of Magdalen College, and another on the choristers of 
the same society. This has been his gentle occupation while the 
course of science was outstripping time, while crowns and tiaras 
were being kicked about like footballs, and Mivart’s was making 
up more shakedowns for the last new batch of expelled kings. 
Saver to the divine repose of College life! Honour to the 
more than lover-like strength of corporate affection! ‘ Tinker, 
res. 1628”—let us hope this tranquil fact in the history of 
the past was ascertained on the day of some tremendous con- 
vulsion of the present times—on day of Louis Philippe’s 
_ from Paris, or that on which the Austrians dened the 

icino. 

The Register of the Presidents, Fellows, and Demies, however, 
is to follow, and when it is added, Dr. Bloxam will have given us 
a very complete Chronicle of a College. It is to be wished that 
antiquaries of equal zeal and patience would do something of the 
same kind, on rather a more limited scale, for the other Colleges. 
Some of these corporations have carried on an unbroken domestic 
and social life since the thirteenth century ; and though the great 
bulk of their registers and libri computi would not be worth 
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publishing, there must be much in them which, extracted by 
discriminating hands, would be of considerable interest. The 
unpublished manuscripts and old academical tracts and pamphlets 
of the Bodleian, too, contain a good deal of ore worth the smelt- 
ing. Dr. Bliss gave us only a portion of Hearne’s Diary. In 
what remains there are, unfortunately, some es which 
would call a blush to the cheek of akin, and which, though 

urified to the lite mind by distance of time and a strictly 
Fistorical object, could scarcely be published by the University 
press. But these might be easily omitted, and there is a great 
deal of amusing matter left in the Diary. It is not a case like 
that of Luttrell’s Diary, by the publication of which we were pre- 
sented with a whole mass of batter, out of which Lord Macaulay 
had picked all the plums. 

From the politics of the time of Henry VI., whose Chancellor 
he was, Waynflete retired to found the most beautiful of col- 
leges, the paragon of all houses of learning. A mind with poetry 
enough in it to produce Magdalen must have appreciated the con- 
trast between the stormy world it had left and this haven of 
academic repose. That the foundation should have gone on 

fully and prosperously in the midst of a bloody civil war 
is one among a thousand proofs that the struggle raged only 
on the surface of society, and that tranquillity and order re- 
mained little disturbed beneath. The central Government was 
of so little consequence at any time in the feudal “ anarchy,” that 
its total disorganization was scarcely felt. Waynflete was a 
disciple of Wykeham in architecture, as well as in education. 
The Chapel of Magdalen College is, in form, an imitation of the 
Chapel of New College, as is also Chicheley’s Chapel at All 
Soule’ But Mr. Cockerell, in a e which it must have cost 
Mr. Bloxam a pang to quote, has remarked that in the copies 
the proportions of the original are not observed, and that there 
is consequently a deficiency of due length and perspective in 
both. The architecture of Magdalen Chapel altogether belongs 
to the first period of beautiful decay. It is still, however, a true 
College Chapel, domestic in its character, and in keeping with 
the other College buildings, which is more than can be said of 
the new Chapel of Exeter, however beautiful in itself. In 
Colleges of the Merton type (as Merton came from its founder’s 
hands), learning was the principal object, and religious rong + 
was quite subordinate. With Wykeham and those who fol- 
lowed his type, the performance of religious worship with the 
utmost splendour of ceremonial was an important collateral 
object. The statutes of Waynflete on the subject are almost a 
transcript of those of Wykeham, and are equally voluminous ; and 
the visionary eyes of both founders must have glanced with com- 
placency over the surpliced ranks of Fellows, demies, singing- 
men, and choristers (then all kept in strict residence and atten- 
dance at Chapel), the long processions, and the sumptuous ritual 
which were to perpetuate the image of the founder's piety to 
after times. It is clear that, had all Presidents and Feliows 
been of Dr. Bloxam’s mind, the expectation would not have been 
disappointed. He cannot be said to commemorate in a jubilant 
tone the purifying changes made in the ritual by the “ State 
ordinances” of the Reformation ; and we fear that *‘ then ensued 
the painful spectacle of the burning of Ridley and Latimer” is 
an expression which would hardly qualify the writer for Exeter 
Hall. This is well. No man can be a really great antiquary 
whose heart is not in the past. , 

We presume it was on the principle of propitiating the Powers 
of Evil as well as the Powers of Good that the effigy of Edward 
IV. was placed with those of St. John the Baptist, St. Mary 
Magdalen, and St. Swithin, as one of the “ patrons and Saints of 
his College and Cathedral,” to whom Waynflete himself is 
represented as kneeling. The propitiation was successful :— 

porn | had the sacred edifice been completed, when, bowing down before 

its splendid altar, rich with sculptured imagery, and ing with colourand 
gilding, might be seen the form of King Kdward, at by the venerable 
founder, and other bishops and nobles. 
Two years after, the chapel was visited, and an oblation made 
at the altar by Richard III. The pe usurper understood 
the value of a religious usurpation. In this respect Shakspeare’s 
delineation of him is perfectly correct. Henry VII. followed, 
perhaps with pretty much the same motives, in the same line. 

The rey a had not been completed thirty years, and its. 
founder had been but twenty years in his grave, when a visitation. 
took place by Bishop Fox, and— 

Inquiries into the state of the chapel disclosed a lamentable falling off from 
that expressed in the foregoing statutes. Chaplains and clerks were accused 
of being negligent in their duties, of frequently absenting themselves from 
the services, and of coming in late when they did attend. Some are even. 
mentioned as being utterly useless members of the quire. The result of this 
investigation was the President immediately resigned, 

This, Dr. Bloxam will find, is the common history of all the 
foundations—the one touch of nature which makes them all 
akin. The attempt to turn a number of men, most of them at 
an age when passion is strong and submission to control difficult, 
into a set of tin soldiers to be set up, like a child’s toy, in strict 
conformity with their founder's will, proved everywhere unsuc- 
cessful. , Sarandon for the wishes of a dead man was not found 
a sufficiently constraining motive to contend victoriously with all 
the natural propensities of youth. There was not even the safe- 

d of an examination at admission, which at all events secures 
the intellectual qualifications for a collegiate life and the intellec- 
tual safeguards against its liabilities. after founder de- 
plored the disregard of his or's statutes, and endeavoured 
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to obviate the danger by framing a code still more difficult to be 
observed. In course of time these institutions became infected, 
like the monasteries, not only with irregularity, but with vice, 
of which even these pages contain some evidence. It was not, 
however, for want of swearing to do right, if the members of 
Magdalen College went wrong. The promissory oaths imposed 
by the statutes, not only on men but on boys, are positively 
frightful. They are enough to kill the conscience of a saint. 
Nothing was left for Fox, the founder of Corpus, but to add to 
the promissory oaths a pecuniary bond against procuring a dis- 
pensation ! 

Almost all the Fellows were in orders, and the main thread of 
the history of the College, down to the beginning of the last 
century, is that of ecclesiastical party :— 

Then came the convulsions of religi troversy. Parties arose, sepa- 
rated from each other by the discussions and state-ordinances, which occurred 
during the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Queen Mary, Queen 
Elizabeth, and*afterwards, correspondent ehanges taking place in the 
Services, vestures, and ornaments of the Chapel. On the accession of Eliza- 
beth, when the authority of Rome was finally put aside, the members of the 
religion then established were divided, forming two active and avowed 
parties; while a third, attached to the Roman See, and, though it no —_ 
combated in its own name in the front of the battle, still powerful, 
sgmetimes one, sometimes the other of those two parties, as it conceived that 
the triumph of either might possibly pave the way hereafter for its own; 
these consisted of the Anglican or Anglo-Catholic party, who were content to 
follow out the religious ordinances actually established by law; the Puritan 
who wished to remodel them still more; and those, who would have rest 
the Papal supremacy, and the rites and ceremonies. of Rome. The latter had 
a short-lived triumph in College, to their cost, during the last days of the 
reign of James II. The Puritanical party, which had gained strength during 
the few years of Edward VL., again triumphed during the greater portion of 
the reign of Elizabeth, and eventually, to the overthrow of the Anglican 
Church itself, in the time of Cromwell. The Anglo-Catholic party exercised 
the more powerful influence in College during the latter years of Elizabeth, 
and the reigns of James I. and his successor Charles. From the Restoration 
downwards, those who remained within the pale of the Church seem to have 
coalesced, more or less, and under the name of High Church or Low Church 
to have ms that sufficient attention to party prejudices, which would avoid 
any violent demonstration of party triumph on either side. Even in our 
own days, the wish to conciliate a single individual prevented, as I have 
understood, the original design of ornamental sculpture, as allowed in the 

majorit; ellows. effect o les ma: 
in the History of the Chapel. 4 

There is necessarily a pettiness about the College aspect of these 
contests, a little reminding us of the parties in a Spanish monas- 
tery ; but the opinions of these academics, their divisions, and, 
above all, their power of compromise and their faculty of joggin 
on together in a sort of dog-collar union, were a pretty faithf 
reflex of the English nation. At one time two religions were 
being practised at once in the University without interfering with 
dinner or any of the other operations of academic life. About 
1610, Magdalen College “was the very nursery of Puritans,” 
but it shortly veered to the side of Laud and Charles. A picture 
of Prince kupert, in the Hall, commemorates the sacrifice of its 
plate to the Royal cause; and on its tower Charles I. took his 
stand to watch the Parliamentary forces under Essex and Waller, 
drawn up on Bullingdon Green. In the revival of religious cere- 
monial, at the Laudian period, the Chapel kept pace with St. 
Catherine Cree. The Paritans, when victorious, “ purged” 
Magdalen pretty briskly, and mauled its “ idolatrous” ornaments 
a little. But r. Bloxam has the candour to admit that, during 
the two Puritan Presidentships, “‘ some very able and good men 
of their party were introduced into the College in every depart- 
ment.” ‘This praise may be extended to the Puritan régime 
through the whole university. The organ of Magdalen Chapel 
was removed to Hampton Court, where its music often relieved 
the overwrought brain of the Protector. 

The great event in the history of Magdalen is, of course, that 
which arose out of the singular error committed by King 
James II. in ane that the doctrine of passive obedience, 
promulgated by Oxford divines, was intended by them to apply 
to their own persons and pockets as well as to those of other 
a This event has procured for the Society, besides the 

onours of constitutional martyrdom, a picturesque description 
of its buildings by Lord Macaulay, which, if the College should 
ever be sold by auction, would furnish an admirable paragraph 
for the prospectus of the auctioneer. A George Robins could 
scarcely excel such a sentence as this:—‘As he [the traveller] 
approached, he found that this tower rose from an embattled pile, 
low and irregular, yet singularly venerable [mark the antithesis], 
which, embowered in verdure, overhung the sluggish waters of 
the Cherwell.” Dr. Bloxam does the intruded Fellows the justice 
to testify that on their departure no spoons were missing. We 
observe, however, that not very long afterwards the Chapel was 
robbed of a great part of its communion plate “by some that 
must needs know the College well.” The following mock epitaph 
was composed on Parker, the intrusive President :— 

Hac, alieni Raptor honoris, 

Usque librorum vana minantium 

Futilis autor, ore bilinguis, 

Fronte bicornis, conditur urna 
Samuel Oxon. 

The special outrage committed by James consisted in the in- 
trusion of a President disqualified by the statutes. Interference 
with the freedom of election by Royal mandates was no novelty. 
Among other instances, Queen Elizabeth, in 1588, recommended 
her Chaplain, Dr. Bond. “ Nevertheless, the Puritanical party 
contrived to elect Ralph Smith (Fellow in 1568) by a majority of 


eight voices, in the second election by the thirteen Senior Fellows ; 
but, before the scrutiny could be announced, Swithin Stroud, 
one of Bond’s voters, snatched away the papers from the scru- 
tator, and, rushing out of Chapel with his friends, contrived to 
delay the election beyond the statutable time. The Queen then 
interfered, and Dr. Bond was eventually admitted President.” 
Dr. Bloxam does not tell us whether Dr. Bond was duly quali- 
fied ; but, even if he was, this reversal of a statutable election by 
fraud and violence, backed by the interference of the Crown, was 
scarcely less scandalous than the proceedings of James II. 

In the eighteenth century, the College, sharing the general 
torpor of the Church and the Universities, sank into a mere 
academical tavern, the abode of those “monks of Magdalen 
whose deep, but dull potations excuse the brisk intemperance of 
youth.” ‘Tradition says there were a set among the Fellows called 
the “ touchers,” because they used to seat themselves at a certain 
distance from the table and eat till they “touched” it. The 
grossest corruption, even pecuniary corruption, prevailed in the 
elections. But this is merely the common his of all the 
Colleges, except Christ Church, at that time. Magdalen was 
only worse than others, because its wealth and capacity for doing 
good were greater. Now, all is changed. Under an active and 
conscientious President, and with open elections to Fellowships 
and Scholarships, the Chapel and Hall, almost empty a few years 
ago, are filling with students, and everything about the 
wears the face of revived duty and returning greatness. 

The choir, of course, shared the torpor, and it will, no doubt, 
share the revival of the College. It seems to have had a famous 
singer and musician in Thomas Norris, who died in 1790. “‘ He 
was an excellent musician, and master of several instruments, 
but while academical indolence prevented his making any exer- 
tions on them, academic ale by d injured his voice, and 
he at last excited pity instead of applause.” Academic indolence 
and academic ale have been the death of many a genius, not in 
the musical department alone. 


WHATEVER IS IS RIGHT.* 
T is a point of some importance in practical casuistry to know 
how bee it is necessary to read a book before an it. 
Generaily speaking, no doubt, justice requires that the whole book 
should be read through, but there are a certain number of ex 
tions to the rule, one of which clearly applies to Dr. Child’s 
small volume. When a man says in his preface that his book is- 
destitute of logic and of systematic arrangement, that he has 
“made his book according to his knowledge,” and in a 
with his very “imperfect earthly education,” and that he does 
not know ‘‘ wherein there should be order, system, and arrange- 
ment in a book more than in spontaneous thought ”—when, 
moreover, the same principle is repeated, in the same words and 
with nearly the same illustrations, in twenty or thirty different 
parts of the volume, taken more or less at random, and when 
this principle is in itself neither new, true, nor ingenious—it does 
not appear necessary to read every word of every page of which 


the book is composed. 

The process indicated to establish the fact that Dr. 
Child is a sort of prosaic Walt Whitman. Everything, he says, 
is right. It is right to commit murder, anditioaieorighs to hang 
murderers. It is right for Dr. Child to write his book, and it 
is right for critics to abuse its doctrines. It is right to lie, and 
also to speak the truth—to feel disapprobation of lying, and not 
to feel it. All thoughts, feelings, opinions, and actions are right. 
Everything is nature, everything is God, and (it seems to follow) 
everything is Dr.Child,and Dr. Child is everything and everybody. 
The trick of talking this sort of nonsense 1s so easy and so 
that its perusal excites no other feeling than that of alittle weari- 
ness and a little surprise that anybody should still be amused by 
it. Itis the “Here we are again” of the metaphysical clown. 
Dr. Child, however, contrives to invest it with a certain sort of 
novelty by mixing it up with Spiritualism. As the advertisements- 
at the end of the book show, he is an eminent member of that 
persuasion, being the author of two remarkable works, called, 
the Lily Wreath and the Bouquet of caw Flowers, *‘ received: 
through the mediumship of Mrs. J. S. Adams,” a lady who 
obligingly furnishes some singularly flat spiritual revelations to 
the pages of Whatever Is is Right. It is not easy to see what 
Spiritualism has to do with morality, but Dr. Child seems to 
think there is a connexion between them, and introduces a number 
of quotations and illustrations from the writings and the acts of 
mediums. If everything is right, the arrangement of Dr. Child’s. 
book must be so too, though an unenlightened mind would not 
have discovered it. However, as he does give the world the ad- 
vantage of spiritual information, it may be amusing to our readers. 
to see some specimens of it. 

One of the most curious points about Dr. Child's spiritual 
friends is the oddity of their names and places of abode. 
Charlotte H. Bowen, of Wankegan, Ill., Lysander Spooner, Miss 
Lizzie Doten, Miss Lita Barney, Bela Marsh, and Hudson 
Tuttle are amongst the lights of spiritualism ; and their language 
is as strange and their experiences as odd as their names are 
quaint. Miss or Mrs. Bowen did not understand Dr. Child’s 
motto when she read it in Pope; but “ when I began to unfold 
interiorly, this, with many other beautiful ideas, was born within 


* Whatever Isis Right. By A. B. Child, M.D. Boston: ‘1860, 
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me.” Another correspondent beautifully observes that, “ when 
the voice of immortality first broke = om the world in the 
eharacter of ‘spiritual rappings,’ and sent the sparkling of free 
thought flaming through the souls of earth, the slaves of educa- 
tion rallied to the rescue.” Miss Lizzie Doten is an awful 
warning. She was rash enough to “affirm publicly” that “no 
spirit, even an angel from heaven, should control her organism 
independent of her will.” Judgment rapidly overtook her. 
“ Subsequent to this, in the presence of many hundred Ons, & 
spirit gained perfect control, and caused her to tear her collar 
im shreds, break her combs, and crush her bonnet into a 
fall not bigger than a teacup.” ‘This work of the spirit,” we 
are not surprised to learn, “proved excessively mortifying to 
Miss Doten.” We hope it was not her best bonnet. is sad 
case is an example of what spiritualists call ‘‘ obsession.” Dr. 
Child devotes several pages to it, apparently for the purpose of 
ing that “ obsessing spirits,” whom the vulgar look upon as 
ils, are not so black as they are painted, and have a motive 
for what they do (possibly an interest in milliners), even when 
they tear poor Miss Doten’s clothes. “There is a great deal of 
eommon sense,” says Dr. Child, “in these obsessing ‘ devils,’ as 
they are called. They have dropped the airs of self-righteousness 
themselves, and are making othersdothe same. They are better 
educated in spiritual things than the man who feels holy himself, 
and says, ‘ In the name of God, I command you devils to depart.’ ” 
But they can hardly be called well educated in temporal things 
if their a ma to poor Miss Doten is a fair specimen of their 
breeding ; and without resorting to so solemn an adjuration as 
the one which offends Dr. Child, it might, perhaps, be permissible 
to address to them the mild admonition which St. Gengulphus 
addressed to the devils in the Ingoldshy Legends :— 


Go home, like pong devils, in 3 

Don’t lark with the servants or thresh the police ; 

Don’t be staying too late, don’t go drinking too much ; 

Being as gentlemen, show yourselves such. 
This, indeed, is an inadequate rendering of the beautiful senti- 
ment of Dr. Child himself :—* Let us remember that it is folly to 
try to cast a mote from the spirit’s eye when we have a beam in 
our own. Meet an obsessing spirit in the clouds of self-righteous- 
ness, and he will act very bad, and do much mischief and befool 
us; meet him on the platform of common sense and reason, and 
he will meet us as aman.” “ High” spirits, on the contrary, are 
pharisaical. “I must confess,” says Dr. Child, “I have just as 
much confidence in these” (i.e., the obsessing) “spirits, who 
appear just as they are, as I have in the spirits who make loud 

lamations about being very high up in the spheres. I have 

Cede spirits who belonged to the seventh sphere get very an 
when their highness was doubted. Touch the dignity of any high 
spirit, . . . . and the spirit loses his temper.” 

It is almost a wearisome task to say anything upon the main 
doctrine of Dr. Child’s book. If it were strictly construed and 
fully accepted, it would be simply unmeaning—at least its only 
result would be to impoverish language. the word “right” 
means “that which is,” to say whatever is is right is merely an 
identical proposition, and would be insignificant if it were true. 
Suppose, for example, that murder, theft, adultery, falsehood, 
ps other crimes, continuing to excite all the feelings which they 
do excite at present, and to entail all the uences which they 
nowentail,werenevertheless declared authoritatively tobe “right,” 
the only consequence would be that the word would lose its 
present meaning—that we should have to invent some other word 
to ex what we now mean by wrong, and that human language 
would be encumbered with an unmeaning and misleading ex- 

ion, and with a proposition which might be true, but would 
be utterly unintelligible and completely useless. If we suppose 
that it were made known to mankind that there was a sense in 
which the number 666 signified all knowledge, or that every- 
thing in the universe was light green, our knowledge would 
not be really increased; for though we should know that 
certain words represented a truth, we should not have 
the least means even of guessing what that truth was. 
And, as we should also know that the words in which 
the new truth was expressed were not used in the sense 
in which we use them, we should be precisely in the position 
of a common person who looks at Egyptian hieroglyphics. He 
knows that a number of figures are cut on the stone before him, 
and he is told that they have a meaning, but what they represent 
he has no means even of guessing. He may make out a cat, a 
man, or an ibis; but he knows that there is no relation between 
those signs and the objects which they suggest to his mind. The 
signs are so much engraving, and nothing more, and if we were 
assured of the truth of the dogma of Pope and Dr. Child, it 
would be just so much noise, and nothing more. 

It is hardly necessary to say, however, that no one really takes 
such doctrines in this universal way. Words are so intimately 
associated with their meanings that no one is really capable of 
using them consistently in an unusual sense. to common 
minds, the doctrine that whatever is is right, means simply that 
there is no reason why people should not do whatever they please. 
Indeed, the flabby nonsense of Dr. Child, or, as most of his 
spiritual correspondents call him, “ Brother Child,” constant! 
runs of itself into this channel. For example, in the first half 
of his little book, which is cut up into short statements averaging 
three quarters of a page in length upon easy subjects as 
“What is God?” “ What is Nature? ” “ What is Prayer?” &c., 


the question is asked, “ Is it murder to hang a man?” and the 
answer is, “Just as much as to cut a man’s throat, but to neither is 
blame or responsibility attached, for both are the effect of spirits, 
the product of nature’s laws.” Obviously, then, Dr. Child is in- 
trine” is ed to responsibility, and that it puts all killing 
under all canines on the an footing. if he were con- 
sistent, he would see that it has no relation whatever to 
this proposition. It would, no doubt, prove that to hi 

a man for a crime was right (whatever that might foe | 
and that to cut his throat in order to rob him was also 
right, but it would not prove that to hang him for a crime 
was murder, and would leave the question of responsibility quite 
untouched. It is, however, waste of time to criticise this sort of 
rubbish—Dr. Child has done it to perfection himself. In some 
observations in answer to a spiritualist critic, he — My 
brother claims that this doctrine is illogical... . . t may be 
illogical, and I rather think it is; for logic is only a abasee f of 
material intelligence” (a new substance, probably discovered by 
the spiritualists), ‘a property of matter; and this doctrine in 
silent power rises up to disintegrate and dissolve matter, and 
with it its changeable philosophies. Human philosophy and 
human logic shall be buried in the same grave with earthly 
affections”—and reduced, no doubt, to the same state as Miss 
Lizzie Doten’s bonnet. In the meantime, it is something to 
know, upon unquestionable authority, that logic and intelligence 
are properties of matter. Dr. Child has conclusively proved 
that they are not the p ies of what is known to him as 
“spirit.” Perhaps Dr. Child may some day become an “ obses- 
sing spirit.” We hope that he will not take it into his head to 
“ obsess” the writers of the Saturday Review. 


RIFLE TRAINING.* 


TS literature which accompanies any extensively popular 
movement may generally be classed under three principal 
divisions —the dry manual of pure instruction, the narrative 
which aims at being both useful and entertaining, and the book 
which is adroitly manufactured to turn into current coin the 
passion of the day. The three books of which the titles are 
given in the foot note pe oe pretty closely these three 
as < none to the art of rifle shooting, to success in which no 
small proportion of the population are just now devoting their 
utmost energies. 

As every volunteer, and indeed every one who cares to handle 
a rifle, has probably in his possession a well-thumbed copy of 
the Musketry Instruction Book, it would not be very oasink to 
dwell on its contents. The mysteries of position drill and the 
regulations for army practice can searcely be called interesting 
from a literary point of view, notwithstanding that fascination 
which they seem to for enthusiastic volunteers ; and the 
dryness of a mere manual of drill and training is in this case un- 
relieved by any attempt to explain the reason of the injunctions 
given, or to illustrate the importance of implicit obedience. The 
book is compiled, not as a hand-book for the recruit, but as a 
guide for the instructor; and it presents the mere skeleton of 
the teaching which the theory of the lecturer and the practice of 
the rifle-ground are expected to clothe with life and substance. 
An aspirant for the honours of Wimbledon who started in his 
career with his Musketry Manual and his rifle, and hoped by 
diligent study and toil to master the theory and practice of 
shooting, would soon be overcome with disappointment and dis- 

ust. If he wished to learn something about the construction of 

is weapon, he would turn to the appropriate page of his horn- 

k to learn that, at a certain period of his training, 

a particular number of hours ought to be devoted by 
his instructor to giving him the required information; but 
the book itself would leave him as much in the dark as ever 
if he happened to have no opportunity of getting oral instruc- 
tion from a competent teacher. Again, it is strictly required 
that every soldier, and a fortiori every volunteer, should be fami- 
liar with the physical laws which regulate the flight of his 
bullet, and supply the reasons for all the details of his drill. But 
the severely sensed code of instruction which has been issued 
by authority is almost entirely silent as to the theory which the 
recruit is expected to get up. It is no fault in a book not to be 
what it does not profess to be, and within the narrow limits 
which it prescribes to itself the Musketry Instruction Book is 
perhaps as perfect a production as is often met with. Its dry 
regulations and red-tape precision have in truth effected a revolu- 
tion in the army which no other means could have brought 
about; and it is scarcely an overstrained inference thut the 
possibility of the Volunteer movement itself was in great 
measure due to this unpretending and unattractive volume. 
Almost from time immemorial there have been men skilled in 
the art of shooting; but until the Hythe School of Musketry 
produced its Manual, there was no recognised method of teach- 
ing men to shoot. In this, as m many other military matters, 
we borrowed from foreigners the germ of the system which we 
have perfected. Several of the Continental armies had their 

* Musketry Instruction Book. London: John W. Parker and San, 
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regular methods of rifle training at a time when the shooting of 
the British soldier was left to unassisted instinct. When Lord 
Hardinge commenced the experiment of arming our soldiers 
with the best rifle which could then be manufactured as a 
substitute for old Brown Bess, the importance of teaching the 
men how to use their new arm was at once recognised, and 
the position drill, which has done so much and will do so much 
more to increase the destructive power of our infantry, was 
borrowed almost entirely from the practice of foreign armies. 
But what with them was loose and unsystematic teaching, 
became, in the hands of the Hythe instructors, an undeviating 
code of training regulations, which has proved ten times as 
efficient as the models from which it was derived—so clearly so, 
in fact, that the very countries where rifle drill was invented 
have been studying our manual to see how it is that the English 
imitation has proved so much more efficacious than the original 
from which it was borrowed. 

The great secret of the success of the Hythe School, and the 
fact upon which the whole musketry training of the army is 
based, is that a man may be made not | a shot, but a good 
shot, without ever having fired a ball from his rifle. An asser- 
tion apparently so paradoxical as this has been naturally received 
with a good deal of incredulity. It was matter of every-day 

rience that not one man out of a dozen who amused them- 
selves with rifle practice could ee | stretch of courtesy be 
called a good shot; and it was difficult to believe that the skill 
which constant practice would not ensure might be almost 
infallibly secured by a brief course of drill. But the Hythe 
theory is, nevertheless, a fact. There is one evidence of this, 
the force of which unfortunately can only be brought home to 
those who have paid a visit to the School. The first thing which 
strikes a stranger when he is put through his drill at Hythe is 
the unhesitating faith which every member of the staff, from the 
highest tothe lowest, evidently feelsin theircardinalmaxim. To men 
who doubted or disbelieved the efficacy of the system, nothingcould 
be more hopelessly irksome than the duty of administering per- 
petual repetitions of position drill to a succession of untaught 
recruits. A more monotonous occupation could scarcely be con- 
ceived, and yet there is not an instructor at Hythe who does not 
enter into his duties with a cheerful enthusiasm which nothing 
but entire confidence in the success to be achieved could pos- 
sibly create. A proof of a more precise kind is afforded by the 
results, all of which are duly recorded. According to the Hythe 
standard, a rifleman is pronounced a second-class shot, who, at dis- 
tances not exceeding 300 yards, can make fifteen points out of 
twenty rounds—which, with due allowance for the extra score for 
centres and bull’s eyes, is roughly equivalent to hitting a target 
the size of two men standing side by side rather oftener than 
not. This may not be thought a great achievement, but the next 
test is considerably more severe. Set up a target representing 
four men in a row, and let your rifleman, as a rule, succeed in 
hitting the object at ranges from 400 to 600 yards, and he is 
what is understood at Hythe as a first-class shot. For all military 

+ rey a soldier who can come up to this standard may 
Bi y be called a good shot, although, of course, much higher 
degrees of excellence are attained by many. But when it is 
remembered that the measure of the efficiency of Brown Bess in 
actual service was about one hit in five hundred shots, a regiment 
which, within all the ranges which ordinarily occur in warfare, 
should make more than half its bullets tell upon the enemy, 
might fairly be credited for all practical purposes with good 
shooting. 

At ony nite, is is this degree of skill, be it great or small, 
which, according to the Hythe theory, can be put into any man 
of ordinary nerve and eyesight after a certain amount of drill. 
For the most apt, a week or a fortnight suffices ; others require 
five or six weeks, which is the regular duration of the course for 
the army. A second or a third repetition of the course is requi- 
site to bring the backward hands up to the mark ; but where the 
drill is steadily pursued, the result is that, with rare exceptions, 
none fail to reach the second class, and the great majority attain 
to the first. Volunteers, who take to their duties con amore, and 
are of aclass superior to the ordinary soldier, are expected to 
pick up their instruction more quickly; and the practical 
result of little more than a week's drill is found to be to make 
first-class shots of nearly half of them, while an unfortunate 
who cannot satisfy the second-class test is as rare as a 
dodo. At each repetition of the drill, the numbers of the first- 
class men ure of course swelled; end if every Volunteer 
had instruction as efficient as that which is given at Hythe, it 
would not be too much to expect that at least nine men out of 
ten should be first-class shots. 

But how is this to be done? Certainly not by the use of the 
Manual alone. In rifle-shooting, as in everything else, a man’s 
training must, after all, be his own work ; and no man will devote 
incessant labour and scrupulous care to the perfect performance 
of a set of gymnastic exercises with a rifle unless he is first 
thoroughly persuaded that they will have the desired effect, 
and is sufficiently instructed in the theory of shooting to com- 

nd the meaning of every direction which he receives, 
impart the requisite knowledge an requisite faith to a squa 
of and as yet, although most corps 
musketry instructors, few of them get the theoretical instruc- 
tion which is needed to complete the system. Much of this 
part of their training might be supplied by a really good book 


on the subject, and Mr. Busk’s Handbook makes some attempt 
at supplying the want. But his mechanical theory is not al 
accurate, and has all the appearance of having been got up 

the occasion ; while what is wanted is a treatise by a writer who, 
instead of cramming a little mechanics for his immediate purpose, 
shall be sufficiently master of the science to be able to apply it 
correctly to the diffc ult problems which the flight of a rille-ball 
suggests. As an example of the very hazy notions of mechanics 
which the author of the Handbook possesses, we may quote 
one of the nine laws in which he sums up his theory :—“A 
a: grec set in motion by a force that increases progressively, 
will attain a range the limit of which will be determined when 
the atmospheric resistance equals the velocity of the moving 
body.” It is possible to guess what the author was driving 
at when he set down this remarkable sentence ; but as it standa, 
it is just the sort of nonsense which a man writes when he 
attempts to give instruction in a science which he only half 
understands. No rifle-ball is ever set in motion by a force 
which increases py , and it will need a new science of 
dynamics to explain how a force such as atmospheric resistance 
can be equal to a velocity. A more excusable blunder is exhibited 
at page 49, where Mr. , in happy ignorance of the law of 
the composition of rotary velocities, assumes that the effect of 
resistance would be the same on a bullet that does rotate and on 
an arrow that does not. 

A more obvious defect in the Handbook for Hythe is, that it 
gives no information about Hythe at all, and might have been 
compiled, whether it was so or not, by a stranger to the School 
who had laid out a few shillings in the purchase of the Musketry 
Instruction Book and Colonel Wilford’s lectures. There are many 
scientific men who take an active in the Volunteer move- 
ment, and it is much to be desired that some one of the number 
should produce a trustworthy and compendious manual of the 
theory of the subject. Mr. Rdwards’ narrative does not profess 
to go deep into scientific questions; but in giving a lively frame 
tion of what the Hythe school really is, it establishes a better - 
claim to the title of a Handbook the more pretentious 
compilation which bears that name. 

Let us add a few words for the benefit of those who are 
sceptical as to the possibility of teaching shooting without 
powder and ball. To shoot is a very simple, though far from an 
easy achievement. A man has only to learn to bring a rifle into 
the required direction, and to pull, or rather squeeze, the trigger 
at the moment when it is there. The habit of doing this ma 
be acquired as well without a ball as with one, and indeed mu 
better, because the slightest disturbance of the aim in pulling 
the trigger reveals itself at once when the barrel is empty, while 
in actual practice it is entirely veiled by the smoke of the dis- 
charge ot the kick of the rifle. The really difficult part of 
position-drill is rather moral than mechani Most men can 
soon acquire the moderate amount of muscular steadiness which 
is necessary to make tolerable shooting, though very few can hold 
an aim for any appreciable time, nor nee they do so. The 
piece must therefore be fired promptly at the very nick of time, 
and this must be done with a sleepy calmness without which it 
is impossible to avoid a jerking action. It is easy to brace w 
the nerves for prompt action, and equally easy to exert force with 
the utmost calmness. But to combine the two—to let the hand 
go to sleep over the trigger (which is the advice that General 

ay gives to his recruits), and at the same time to be prompt in 
firing at the true moment, requires an amount of mental discipline 
which nothing but regular drill can give. One thing, and one 
only, has to be learned on the target, and that is, to conquer the 
little flutter which the consciousness of having a bullet in the 
barrel is certain to uce in a beginner. Butit is soon enough 
to contend with this last difficulty when all the other habits of 
body and mind which the rifleman requires have been acquired 
by the less exciting pursuit of aiming without a ball. 

Although it is impossible that more than one in many hun- 
dreds of our Volunteers should be received at Hythe in the 
course of a year, almost all have ample opportunities for going 
through the practical 4. of the training in their own corps ; 
and in spite of the difficulties of obtaining much target practice, 
there is no reason why abundant drill and constant practice on 
the snap-cap should not bring the average efficiency of the 
whole body up to a point far beyond what has yet been attained 
by any regiment in the world. 


WAAGEN’S EDITION OF KUGLER’S HANDBOOK.* 


URTEEN years amount to almost a generation in the 
present rapid growth of art criticism and connoi ip; 
and the translation of Kugler’s Handbook for the German, 
Flemish, and Dutch Schools of Painting, which appeared in 
1846 in the familiar red-cloth cover of the Albemarle-street 
series, under the editorial care of Sir Edmund Head, is already 
antiquated and superseded. Dr. Waagen, whose special fitness 
for dealing with Northern pictorial art will be admitted on all 
hands, now gives what is almost a new work, though based on 
Kugler, in a form which, in its beautiful ‘typography and illus- 
trations, matches the same publisher's third edition of Sir Charles 
® Handbook The German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 
itten. By Dr. Waagen, Director of the Gallery brs Pictures Be 
written. 
With “In Two Parts, London: Murray.” 1950. 
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Eastlake’s translation of Kugler’s Handbook for the Schools of 
Italy. Dr. Waagen informs us that, with the exception of the 
earlier periods of Teutonic art, including Albert Durer and 
Holbein, the present book is almost entirely re-written. The 
new work deals much more fully with the later schools, and in- 
cludes some of those artists who, like Martin Schongauer, 
Swanevelt, and others, either painted very little, or are only to 
be judged of properly by their etchings or engravings. But the 
editor explains that the names of many painters will not be found 
at all in the present Handbook. A Dictionary of Painters is the 
right place for an enumeration of unimportant names; and, in a 
succinct review of schools and styles, that minute account even of 
the giants of art is not to be looked for which is suitable enough 
in extended biographies. Dr. Waagen further pleads. in excuse 
for the defects of his own work when compared with Sir Charles 
Eastlake’s edition of Kugler’s Italian Handbook, that Northern 
art is less easily studied in its early stages than the art of 
Southern Europe. Indeed, comparatively speaking, but few 
pictures of the Northern schools before 1550 have survived. The 
chief reasons for this wholesale destruction are thus stated :— 

Even the comparative rudeness of the climate, with its trying alternations 
in spring and autumn, had, in many instances, a destructive effect upon 

ictures. But the Reformation may be considered as the arch destroyer of 
works of that early time, expecially when it took effect under the auspices 
of the Swiss Reformers, who left no pictures at all in the churches, as in the 
Netherlands and Switzerland. Nor was less injury done in the Catholic 
—- of Germany and the Netherlands by the preference felt for the later 
‘orms of art—a preference which, in the time of Rubens, had a kind of excuse, 
but which was equally active at the periods of the most positive decline— 
viz., in the latter balf of the seventeenth and in the eighteenth century, when 
the earlier pictures were driven from the churches. 

Dr. Waagen has not materially altered Kugler’s general distri- 
bution of the subject. The work is divided into five books, arranged 
in chronological order. The first period, extending from the year 
800 to the middle of the thirteenth century, is subdivided into two 
epochs—the first, called the Early Christian Byzantine School, 
reaching to 1150, and the other, called the Byzantine Roman- 
esque, prevailing for about acentury later. The art of these early 
times is, speaking generally, only to be seen in manuscripts and 
illuminations ; but a few wall-paintings survive, as in Worms 
and Bamberg Cathedrals, and in the Abbey Church of Bran- 
weiler, and especially in the famous roof at Hildesheim (which 
affords the motif of Mr. Le Strange’s new painted ceiling in Ely 
Cathedral), which were certainly executed before 1250. 

The genuine Teutonic style is assumed to begin about 1250, 
and its first period lasts 170 years, extending to 1420. We 
cannot agree with Dr. Waagen in the opinion which he here 
advances, that the development of Gothic architecture—by its 
breaking up wall-spaces and its raising the roof so high above 
the eye—was necessarily unfavourable to painting. The answer 
to this is, that in the famous church at Assisi—to take no other 
instance—we find, in a Pointed building, the finest early examples 
of Italian painting in the decoration of its walls and vaulted 
roofs. It was more probably some reason connected with the 
humidity of climate that made fresco-painting less common on 
the north than on the south of the Alps, and that drove the 
German and Flemish artists to bestow their chief attention on 
easel-paintings and moveable altar-pieces. The first germ of a 
distinctive national element in Teutonic design is traced to the 
Netherlands—the flourishing political condition of the great 
cities of Flanders in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
having given them an earlier artistic development than was 

ible amidst the wars and disorders which prevailed among 
their High German brethren. The Handbook follows out the 
gradual growth of independent feeling, and the struggle after 
naturalism in colour and design and sentiment, in the several 
Northern schools. In particular, we are told that, early in the 
fifteenth century, blue sky began to take the place of gold back- 
grounds, and that, even in 1380, the Netherlandish miniaturists 
attempted landscape perspectives. Some pictures on an altar- 
triptych, now preserved in the museum at Dijon, and sup- 
posed to be the work of one Melchior Broederlam, between 
1392 and 1400—illustrated here by four engravings—quite sup- 
ort these assertions. But it was in Bohemia, under “ the art- 
tae Emperor Charles IV.” (1348-78). that this early German 
style made the greatest on pe his local variety is only to 
be studied at Prague in wall-paintings as well as in illumina- 
tions. 

The early school of Cologne, which is far better known amon 
Englishmen than that of Bohemia, is somewhat briefly tonabed 
by Dr. Waagen, though it is credited, not unjustly, with a 
peculiar success in ex ressing “spiritual calm, peaceful bliss, 
and untroubled moral purity.” After Prague and Cologne, 
Nuremberg takes rank with respect to early German art. In- 
deed, in anatomical knowledge, and in power both of modelling 
and colouring, it ought to rank higher. This local advance is 
attributed in great measure to the pe ge of the sculptor, 
Schovhofer, whose work in the porch of the Frauenkirche, 
finished in 1361, is of the highest order of merit. 

The second epoch, from 1420 to 1530, is introduced by the 
famous brothers, Hubert and John Van Eyck. Dr. Waagen 
finds in the Netherlandish school founded by these artists the 
full mediseval development of the Teutonic feeling for art. The 
Italians, in his opinion, succeeded to the abstract idealism of the 
Greeks, while the German artists exhibited the national pecu- 
liarity of intense realism. Hence the Van Eycks in their early 
maturity anticipated all the later developments of Teutonic art— 


the schools of realistic landscape, and the genre and still life of 
Protestant Holland. Dr. Mater. 9 piques himself upon having 
discovered, in the sculptures and illuminations of the age imme- 
diately preceding the Van Eycks, sufficient tpn that they 
were not (as has sometimes been supposed) the originators of 
these realistic peculiarities, but rather the inheritors of the tradi- 
tions of a still earlier school, now perished. It is to be regretted 
that he did not give his readers an opportunity of testing this 
assertion by providing them with a drawing of the little-known 
sculptures by Claes Sluter at Dijon, which, in his opinion, stand 
in the same relation to the Teutonic paintings of the time as the 
works of Nicola Pisano and Ghiberti to those of their contempo- 
rary painters of Italy. As to the perfection of the method of 
ainting in oils which is attributed to Hubert Van Eyck, Dr. 
aagen agrees with Sir C. Eastlake, that his discovery consisted 
in preparing a colourless varnish; whereas previous artists had 
been prevented from using oil as a medium because the varnish 
hitherto used for drying it darkened the colours with which 
it was mixed. Many of the illustrations of Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle’s Early Flemish Painters (reviewed in our third 
volume) are re-used in the present work, and among them that 
of the famous Van Eyck altar-piece of the “ Triumph of the 
Church,” which is now in the National Museum at Madrid. 
The interpretation of this highly mystical picture is not easy ; 
but we conceive that Dr. Waagen is wrong in thinking that the 
chief figure, enthroned between the Virgin and St. John the 
Evangelist, represents the First, rather than the Second Person 
of the Trinity. Herein he differs from Passavant and from 
Cavalcaselle, who, in our opinion, are far more right in this 
respect than their corrector. Dr. Waagen makes the same mis- 
take in supposing the chief figure in the “ Mystic Lamb” at 
Ghent to represent the Eternal Father, or (as he strangely puts 
it) “the Triune God.” Here, however, he errs in company with 
most of the authorities; but we have long ago given reasons for 
our conclusion that it is our Lord “in Majesty” (as it would be 
technically described by iconologists) who is represented in these 
two famous pictures. 

The immediate followers of the Van Eycks—among whom 
Dierick Stuerbout, Rogier van der Weyden, and Hugo van der 
Goes are the most cons roamed | the way to the next 
yreatest name of thé Flemish school, Hans Meniing, of Bruges. 
The history of this particular succession of painters is given with 
greater fulness in the work of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
already referred to. Of its third and final stage Jan van Mabuse 
is the best example. His ch«f-d’auvre—the “ Adoration of the 
Kings”—belonging to Lord Carlisle, was one of the greatest 
ornaments of the Manchester Exhibition of Art ‘Treasures. 
Quentin Massys—as the name amgees in its latest spelling— 
represents the N etherlandish school when its head-quarters had 
been transferred to Antwerp; and the special Van Eyck influence 
died out under the hands of Lucas van Leyden. 


The German school did not follow in a parallel course the 
Flemish development. Meister Stephan, of Cologne, and the 
Master of the Lyversberg Passion—as an anonymous painter 
of the Middle Rhine is picturesquely called—adopted the 
technical improvements of the Van Eycks without followin 
their realism. A Westphalian school, on the other hand, ore | 
the latter element. On the Upper Rhine, Martin Schongauer, 
of Colmar, best known by his engravings, struck out an original 
line. He is remarkable for great powers of invention and un- 
usual grace and spirituality, together with animation, in his 
compositions. Two schools prevailed simultaneously in Suabia. 
Little is known of the contemplative school of Ulm ; but its 
realistic rival, that of Augsburg, has obtained an European repu- 
tation as the forerunner of the celebrated Hans Holbein; while 
at Nuremberg, Michael Wohlgemuth has become famous less 
for his own merits than as the master of Albert Durer. 


It is curious enough to contrast with Dr. Waagen’s cold and 
practical matter-of-fact criticism of the manner and merits of this 
great light of the Franconian school the rhapsodice theories of 
Mr. Ruskin about Durer’s psychology, which he has advanced 
in the concluding volume of his Modern Painters. The former 
regrets, without attempting to explain, the grotesque and fantastic 
element which, as a Teutonic characteristic, deforms so many of 
Albert Durer’s best designs. His illustrations of this master com- 
prise the famous engravings of “ Melancholy,” and the mysterious 
“Knight Deathandthe Devil,” withothers of less value. Theschool 
of Saxony, represented by Lucas Cranach, was not indigenous, but 
an offshoot from that of Franconia. This artist, as being em- 
phatically the painter of the Reformation, is a great favourite 
with Dr. Waagen, who gives us an engraving of a singular altar- 

iece at Weimar, in which St. John the Baptist, Luther, and 
elancthon are represented as standing together under the 
Cross. The iconology of this strange composition is perplexed 
and unintelligible in the extreme, and very inferior to the ordi- 
nary ordonnance of the subject. 


The Teutonic style, in its third epoch, from 1530 to 1600, 
deteriorated in all the higher or ideal departments of art, owing 
to its undue imitation of the characteristics of the contemporary 
schools in Italy. Bernard Van Orley, and Schoreel, are ex- 
amples of this intermediate Italianizing period. In portraiture, 
however, Sir Antonio Moro, Van Somers, Mytens, and Jansen 
became distinguished, and genre and landscape made consider- 
able advances under the hands of the Breughels and their fol- 
lowers. ‘All artistic activity seems to have been confined at this 
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period to the Netherlands, the various German schools having 
all died out. 
The seventeenth century witnessed, in Dr. Waagen’s fourth 

epoch, a revival of Teutonic art in the Low Countries. The 

rincely Rubens reigned paramount in Catholic Flanders; while 
in Protestant Holland Rembrandt was rivalled by the multi- 
tudinous Dutch painters of genre, still life, sea pieces and archi- 
tecture, fruits and flowers. In both schools, the strong realistic 
element peculiar to the Teutonic feeling for art is distinctly 
traceable. Dr. Waagen, having himself written a Life of Rubens, 
is quite at home in his excellent account of the Antwerp master. 
But he does not appear to have seen Mr. Sainsbury’s late volume, 
in which the life of Rubens is illustrated from our English State- 
Paper Office. It is dreary work to read about the mediocre con- 
temporaries and followers of Rubens, with the exception of Van 
Dyck, and perhaps of Snyders. It seems scarcely fair to reckon 
Philip de Champagne among Flemish painters on the score of his 
having been born at Brussels. He lived wholly in France, and 
takes his proper place in the French school. Teniers, however, was 
a Fleming, though he is allied in art to the painters of low life 
who abounded in the northern provinces. The greatest names 
in Dutch art, as distinguished from that of Flanders and Brabant, 
are Van der Helst and Rembrandt. To the former of these 
Dr. Waagen does not perhaps do full justice. The genre painters 
are subdivided into groups. Terburg heads the first of these, which 
contains those painters who dealt with subjects taken from the life 
of the higher ranks of society and with portraiture. To this section 
belong Metsu and Netscher, and, perhaps, Jan Steen. Gerard 
Dow is the leader of the ‘‘ minute” school. An anecdote is told 
by Sandrart of this painter, that, when complimented for the ex- 
cessive pains which he had bestowed on a broomstick, he 
answered, that he had three days’ more work to give to it. Van 
Mieris and Van der Neer were his pupils. The lowest of 
low life was the field of art affected by Brouwer and Ostade. 
Among animal painters are reckoned Wouvermans, Paul Potter, 
Weenix, and Hondekoeter. We doubt, however, whether this 
minute sub-division of the Dutch painters is advisable ; for very 
few of them, in point of fact, restricted themselves to one single 
style of work. Among a host of undistinguished names, most of 
which even the connoisseur forgets as soon as he has heard them, 
those of Cuyp, Ruysdael, Hobbema, Both, Van de Velde, and 
Backhuysen emerge from the flat level of mediocrity as the best 
landscapists of this prolific school. Of the German art contem 
rary with these painters no Englishman knows anything, and Dr. 
Waagen has little or nothing to tell us. Finally, the Decline of Art, 
from 1700 to 1810, is briefly considered in the concluding epoch 
of this Handbook as it affected the Flemis':, Dutch, and German 
schools respectively. We have only to add, that we find in this 
excellent manual, in its present form, nearly all that we can desire 
for the understanding of N orthern art. e are inclined, indeed, 
to regret that the French and English schools were not added, at 
least in an appendix; and, perhaps, we ought to say that the 
editor pursues overmuch in this volume his special vocation of 
king-maker among pictures. There are several instances in which 
Dr. Waagen contradicts his own conclusions in former works, 
and comes to a different decision about the authorship of parti- 
cular paintings. This ought to be a warning against dogmatism 
in the connoisseurship of pictures. 


THE WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—VOL. IL* 


HE Succession War had ended, as far as Great Britain was 
concerned, by the Peace of Utrecht in 171 :: The principal 
object of that war—the placing of the Archduke Charles on the 
throne of Spain—had ceased to be desirable for this country 
when, on the death of the Emperor Joseph in 1711, the Arch- 
duke succeeded to the possessions of the House of Austria, and 
was afterwards elected to the Imperial throne as Charles VI. 
The death of this Emperor in 1740 kindled another general war, 
and sent British armies to make fresh campaigns in Germany 
and the Netherlands in alliance with the Austrians and the 
Dutch, but without a Marlborough or a Eugene to lead them. 
As soon as the Emperor Charles was dead, Frederick, King of 
Prussia, who had just succeeded to his father, King Frederick 
William, attempted to wrest Silesia from the Emperor's 
daughter, Maria Theresa. She + en to King Geerge IT. for 
aid, but the French, in alliance with Prussia, threatened Hanover, 
and compelled its Elector tu remain neutral for a year. In 1742 
the Queen of Hungary had made peace with Prussia and had 
ained successes over the French ; and the Electorate of Hanover 
ing thus secure from dgnger, King George prepared to take 
part in the war, and a British force was sent to Flanders; but 
the Dutch could not be prevailed upon to stir, and the season 
became too far advanced for action. Next year, the British and 
allied army, under the veteran Earl of Stair, passed the Rhine 
and advanced to Frankfort. The Marshal de Noailles com- 
manded a superior French army in the neighbourhood. At this 
time France and Great Britain were acting merely as auxiliaries, 
and no declaration of war had been made by either of them. 
Lord Stair’s head-quarters were at Aschaffenburg, on the Maine. 
The French, posted at Gros Ostheim, deprived the British of all 


* Annals of the Wars of the Highteenth cy Compiled from the 
most Authentic Histories of the Period. By the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, 
D.C.L., Major-General in the British Army. Vol. Il., 1739-1759. London: 
Mitchell’s Military Library. 1858. 


resources, and they were reduced to the alternative of surren- 
dering or of cutting their way through a superior enemy who 
held all the defiles. Affairs were in this critical state—the 
soldiers on half rations, the horses starving, and the whole army 
cooped up in a narrow valley running along the Maine, between 
that river and Mount Spessart, from the town of Aschaffenbu 
to the village of Dettingen—when King George arrived wii 
his son the Duke of Cumberland, who had come to make his 
first campaign. The King determined to break up from his 
ar position and to make his way down the river to 

anau, where he would find provisions and reinforcements. 
He tae se Aschaffenburg, which was immediately occupied b 
De Noailles, who also threw bridges over the Maine and sei 
Dettingen. Thus the British had the river on their left, a 
mountain on their right, and the French army in their front and 
rear, “but King George was no coward, and his soldiers were 
full of bravery.” The morning of the 27th June, 1743, saw the 
British army confined in this narrow plain, with its left apes 
to numerous cannon planted on the further bank of the Maine. 
The only hope lay in cutting through the French lines, which 
were as strong as nature and skill could make them. 
Marshal de Noailles had completed his dispositions at Dettingen, 
and had recrossed the river to give some directions in that 
quarter, when his nephew, the Duke de Grammont, urged by his 
own or his officers’ impetuosity, quitted his vantage ground and 
descended into the Champ des Cogs, where the Allies stood in 
order of battle. By this rash movement he rendered useless the 
batteries beyond the Maine, which could not fire without destroy- 
ing the French troops, and exposed himself to the batteries of 
the enemy. And besides, he thus brought the action to a hand- 
to-hand struggle of infantry, which was exactly what the British 
would have desired. In such a cockpit, King George and his 
son were as good as the greatest generals. Noailles beheld from 
the other bank of the river this movement of De Grammont with 
grief and astonishment, and hastened to repair it, but it was too 
late. He found the tide of battle already turned. The allied 
infantry advanced steadily, and pushed both horse and foot 
before them. Noailles, despairing of the day, gave the signal of 
retreat across the Maine. e bridge became choked up, and a 
panic seized the French army. It was a flight and sawve qué 
oer for all. Nevertheless, as a } vy only of their whole force 

ad been engaged, King George did not venture to pursue them. 
He continued his retreat to Hanau, and even left his sick and 
wounded on the field. This battle of Dettingen was the last in 
which an English king has appeared at the head of his troops. 
Sir Edward Cust relates an amusing story of Lord Townshend, 
who on this day made his first essay in arms. A drummer- 
standing near him was struck on the head by a cannon-ball, 
which scattered his brains over the young officer. An old 
soldier told him not to be frightened. “Oh,” said he, “I am 
not frightened. I am only astonished that a fellow with such a 
quantity of brains should be here.” There was no general 
among the Allies capable of improving the advantage gained by 
their valour. However, the French armies were driven within 
their own frontier. At the end of the campaign, the troops in 
British pay marched back to the Netherlands. 

In 1744, war was formally declared between France and Great 
Britain, and the French King took up the cause of the Pretender. 
Eighteen or twenty French ships of the line, having on board 
Prince Charles Edward and 4000 troops commanded by Marshal 
Saxe, suddenly appeared in the English Channel. e news 
was conveyed from Plymouth to the Admiralty. Sir John Norris 
was ordered to take command of the squadron at Spithead. He 
sailed round with it to the Downs, where he was joined by more 
ships from Chatham, and thus he found himself at the head of a 
force considerably larger than the enemy. The French Admiral 
anchored off Dungeness just as the British fleet doubled the 
South Foreland from the Downs. The coast near Dungeness, 
we need hardly observe, is particularly convenient for an invader’s 
purposes. That is a fact now pretty widely known. At first a 
calm kept the'two fleets apart, and the British anchored for the 
night. ‘The wind then freshened to a gale, and in the darkness 
the French hoisted sail for Brest; but many of the transports 
were driven on shore, and the expedition was utterly ruined. 
Fortune, which thus denied to Sir John Norris the opportunit 
of great distinction, had been unkind to him through life. He 
was called “‘ Foul-weather Jack,” from the frequent accidents 
which befel ships and squadrons under his command. But his 
character as a brave and able officer was established by an almost 
constant service of sixty years, and no British admiral has had a 
nobler or juster claim to public gratitude. 

The alarm of invasion caused troops to be withdrawn from 
Flanders, so that in the campaign of 1744 the French grea 
outnumbered the Allies, and they were commanded by Marsh 
Saxe. He soon took Courtray and four other towns, and serious] 
alarmed the Dutch, who had been backward, and were accu 
of treachery in the war. However, Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
with an Austrian army, the Rhine and entered Alsace, 
and obliged the French King to detach a large part of Marshal 
Saxe’s army to oppose him. But that General, against such 
adversaries as he had before him, could do nearly as well with 
half his army as with the whole. The Allies could make no use 
of their superiority, and had done awe at the close of the 
campaign except pillaging the country round Lisle. The French 
in mismanaged matters equally against Prince Charles. 
Although they had a superior force, they allowed him to re-pass 
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the Rhine and march against the King of Prussia, who had 
Lite attacked Austria. In next year’s campaign, the Allies in 
landers were much outnumbered by the French. England 
alone had furnished her full contingent of 28,coo men, and the 
oung Duke of Cumberland was now opposed to Marshal Saxe. 
he French invested Tournay, and at the earnest entreaty of the 
States-General, the Duke of Cumberland attempted its relief. 
As usual in confederate armies, there was delay, and Marshal 
Saxe had time to raise formidable entrenchments and batteries on 
the ground which he had chosen to cover the blockade. He took 
post on the right bank of the river Scheldt, having that river 
and the village of Antoin on the right, and the village of Fon- 
tenoy in the centre, whilst the left was drawn back to rest upon 
the wood of Barré. Upon this position the French had mounted 
220 pieces of artillery. The Duke of Cumberland determined 
to attack them, and “the Allied troops lay upon their arms as 
night fell, nothing daunted by the strong fortifications, superior 
numbers, and ample preparations of the enemy.” The morning of 
the 11th of May, 1745, beheld an attack as bold but not as for- 
tunate as Malplaquet. The right wing of the Allies was composed 
of the British and Hanoverians, and the left of the Dutch and 
Austrians, under the Prince of Waldeck. This General undertook 
to carry the redoubt at Fontenoy, and to pass between that village 
and Antoin. On the extreme right of the Allies, Brigadier 
Ingoldsby was directed to attack the fort on the verge of the 
wood of Barré, which was mounted with cannon; and another 
column, under Sir John Ligonier, was to advance between this 
t and Fontenoy. According to this plan, Ligonier’s move- 
ent on the centre was to await the success of the flank attacks. 
But as Ingoldsy and Waldeck hesitated, Ligonier with the bulk 
of the British infantry pushed into the narrow gap between Fon- 
tenoy and Barré, exposed to the cross-fire of the forts which 
ought to have been stormed, and went right through everything 
at the French centre. Marshal Saxe said afterwards that he 
ought to have placed another redoubt at that spot, but he did 
not think any troops would be bold enough to attempt to pass it. 
The space was so confined that the English were compelled to 
advance in aclose column. The fire from the enemy’s batteries 
swept off whole ranks at a discharge. Nevertheless they con- 
tinued to press on, dragging with them several field-pieces, and 
threatened to cut off the retreat of the French by the bridge 
over the Scheldt. But the French had a powerful reserve, which 
was now brought up against the column. “TI! faut tomber sur 
elle comme des fourrageurs,” said one of the French generals. 
Still Ligonier and his men struggled on, repulsing charge after 
charge of the best troops in the French army, and, had they 
been supported by their Allies, the battle would have been soon 
gained. But the Dutch desisted from their attack, and the 
thinned and exhausted column, assailed on all sides, was at last 
shaken and fell into disorder. Yet they rallied and retreated 
without confusion through the same hollow way by which they 
had advanced, exposed at every step to the cross-fire of infantry 
and guns. The Dutch meantime were little better than mere 
spectators. Had they exerted themselves to carry Fontenoy, 
and had Ingoldsby done his duty like Ligonier, even Marshal 
Saxe could scarely have saved the French from ruin and their 
King from capture. As things were, the French remained 
masters of the field, but they gained upon it few trophies. The 
defeat was as honourable to the British army as many victories, 
and the terrible column of Fontenoy was not soon forgotten by 
its enemies. But this glory was purchased by grievous losses. 
The Brigade of Guards in particular left a great many officers 
in that murderous defile. The Irish Brigade in the French 
service was active in the repulse and slaughter of the hated 
Saxons. A poet of recent times has gratified his disaffected 
countrymen by expressing the exultation of the Brigade in their 
bloody work, and ascribing to them the prayer that they might see 
One day upon their own dear land 
Like that of Fontenoy. 


But the spirit of the old Irish Brigade was not to be revived by 
8. 


This victory not only gave the French Tournay, but also 
Ghent, Bruges, Oudenarde, and Ostend. Then came the landing 
of Prince Charles Edward in the Highlands, and his march to 
Derby. and his retreat and the ruin of his cause at Culloden on 
the 16th of April, 1746. Badly as this attempt ended, it was a 
most advantageous diversion for the French. Early in 1746, 
Marshal Saxe opened the campaign with a vastly superior force, 
and took successively Brussels, Antwerp, Mons, Mechlin, and 
Louvain; so that by the middle of July the French King was 
master of Flanders, ‘Brabant, and Hainault. Prince Charles of 
Lorraine now took command of the Allies. He could not prevent 
the capture of Namur, and in his movements to cover Maestricht 
he was compelled to fight at Roucoux, and was defeated. But the 
victory produced no solid advantage to the French. On the 
evening before this engagement, Madame Favart, who was acting 
in the French camp, came forward with the following announce- 
ment :—“ Demain relache 4 cause de la bataille; aprés demain 
nous aurons l’honneur de vous donner Le Coq de Village,” &c. 
Next year Saxe had received from the French King the title of 
Marshal-General, which had been borne formerly by Turenne. 
He prepared to besiege Maestricht; and to save that place, the 
Dake of Cumberland, on the 2nd of July, 1747, fought the battle 
of Laffeldt, or Val. As usual, there were mistakes and want of 


with a determination which, if it had been gre by their 
allies, would have prevailed over the skill of Saxe and the 
blunders of their own leaders. The village of Laffeldt was 
principally occupied by British regiments, who long defended 
it in their accustomed style. From the inactivity of the 
Austrians, the whole weight of the French army was turned 
against this part of the allied line. The Dutch in the centre 

ot into disorder. The French penetrated the line, and the 
defeat would have been total but for a charge of Sir John 
Ligonier with some British and Imperial cavalry, who made such 
a Siversion as gave time for an orderly retreat. The allies with- 
drewéfrom before Maestricht, but Saxe was not able to invest 
the place. He, however, detached the famous engineer, Léwen- 
dahl, who, like himself, was a foreigner in the French service, to 
besiege Bergen-op-Zoom, a fortress which had always been 
deemed impregnable. All Europe watched the progress of this 
two months’ siege. It was believed that Léwendahl must fail, 
but he carried the place by assault before the breaches were 
deemed practicable, or the Governor had made preparations to 
defend them. It is impossible to praise too highly e skill and 
boldness of Léwendahl in this enterprise. The aged Governor 
was asleep in bed, and the soldiers on duty were surprised b 
the suddenness and impetuosity of the attack. But, if sur vised, 
some of them were not diseomposed. ‘ Two battalions of Reotch 
troops, in the pay of the States-General, were assembled in the 
market-place, and attacked the assailants with such fury that 
they were driven from street to street, until, fresh reinforcements 
arriving, the Scotch were compelled to retreat in their turn; yet 
they disputed every inch of ground, and fought until two-thirds 
of their number were killed on the spot. Then they brought off 
the old Governor, and abandoned the town to the enemy.” It 
was thus that Scottish mercenaries did their duty to the Govern- 
ments that hired them. 


The campaign of 1748 commenced, and Saxe and Léwendahl 
were now determined to have Maestricht. But the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle closed their victorious career. When the British 
army was reduced, several thousand disbanded soldiers emigrated 
to America and founded the loyal colony of Nova Scotia. 
Throughout this war the Allies in the Netherlands were almost 
uniformly unsuccessful ; but still it may be doubted whether the 

ritish military character did not gain as much from Fontenoy 
as from Ramillies. It is mere unadorned truth to say that the 
Scottish battalions in garrison at Bergen-op-Zoom were a sample 
of the best soldiers of their age. 


WELLINGTON’s SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES.* 


NG G proves more strongly the undying interest of 
English readers in the Duke of Wellington’s career than 
the fact that anything saleable should have been extracted from 
the leavings of a gleaner so industrious as Colonel Gurwood. The 
present volume ranges over a period which includes Vimiera 
and Talavera, and on which, therefore, the mass of despatches 
already published throw the fullest light. It is the cake with- 
out the plums—the chaff without the wheat. It necessaril 
follows that, out of the six hundred odd pages of which th 
bulky volume consists, the larger part is made up of the letters 
the Duke received, and not of those he wrote. And yet no one 
will read the comparatively scanty fragments that remain with- 
out a very lively interest. The narrative they present is natu- 
rally broken by the oddest gaps. Everything unimportant is 
dwelt on in detail—everything of momentous and stirring interest 
is passed over in absolute silence, or only cursorily alluded to. 
It is like a photographic negative, in which all the brightest 
points are in the deepest shadow—or rather, like an illuminated 
missal, out of which some unscrupulous book collector has cut all 
the principai vignettes. But, in spite of its strange appearance, 
this desultory and broken, diary has a value peculiarly its own. 
It gives the prosaic, work-a-day, repulsive side of the Duke of 
Wellington's brilliant career. The stirring events and intoxi- 
cating victories have been eliminated by Colonel Gurwood, and 
the residuum that is left contains nothing but the incessant 
daily succession of annoyances, disappointments, difficulties, and 
mortifications, which bring out far more strongly the heroic 
tenacity and indomitable pluck of the commander than any 
exploit on the field of battle. 


The first few pages of the volume are devoted to the Denmark 
Expedition and to sundry plans of conquering or liberating the 
Spanish colonies, which, so long as they were at war with Spain, 
seem to have been constantly in the mind of the British Ministers. 
The Duke had the sagacity to discountenance these projects. 
He saw that for Great Britain to hold the Spanish colonies was 
an impossibility, and that no Government which could be esta- 
blished by a revolution was likely to work. The genius of the 

ple was in favour of a constitutional monarchy, but it was 
opeless to find an unobjectionable candidate for the throne. 
The project was given up, but Canning did not forget it, and 
put it into execution some twenty years later, with no other 
result than that of proving Wellington’s sagacity. But the chief 
rtion, as well as the chief interest, of the volume belongs to the 
eninsular campaigns. The correspondenee is unusually full 
during the period when the Convention of Cintra was under dis- 


Morshal drthur, Duke Wellington, K.@. Murray. 
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cussion. It was a discreditable period for most of the parties | 
concerned. The disgraceful duplicity of Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
the recklessness with which the organs of public opinion vented 
their wrath upon innocent persons, and the weakness and wooden- 
ness of the Duke of York, made it a crisis little flattering to 
national complacency. But it brought out Wellington's pecu- 
liarly stringent sense of duty in a very striking manncr. He 
was ready to sacrifice to it, at the turning-point of his life, that 
which is a British soldier's only professional reward—his repu- 
tation. He was blamed for not having turned the battle of 
Vimiera to better account, and not having completed the rout of 
the French army. The real culprit was Sir Harry Burrard, 
who had superseded him on the field of battle, and, against 
his opinion, had directed the pursuit to be given up. But this 
fact was never officially reported ; and Wellington refused to set 
himself right upon it, either before the Government or the 
public, because he thought it undesirable that a commander 
should be blamed for measures in behalf of which fair milita 
reasons could be advanced. In the same way, Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple directed him to sign the celebrated armistice. He dis- 
approved of most of its details, and said so. He plainly saw that 
it was a measure which must meet with condemnation, but he 
could not refuse to put his name to the paper, because he did 
not think it desirable for the service that he should set the 
example of heading a party against his new commander. Sir 
Hew, with inconceivable meanness, did his best to create the im- 
ression that Sir Arthur Wellesley had signed the instrument 
sem he approved of it, and that it was only on the strength 
of Sir Arthur's advice that he himself had adopted it. Yet, in 
spite of the abuse that was heaped on him by speakers and 
journalists, Sir Arthur declined to set himself right in any extra- 
official manner, and preferred to bear the storm of unpopularity 
which raged so fiercely during the whole interval which elapsed 
between the Convention and the inquiry that followed it, rather 
than consent to what he considered an “ illegitimate” publi- 
cation. It was not because he did not feel the odium which 
he braved. His sarcasms upon “the liberality of the good 
people of England,” and the eagerness with which he con- 
stantly assures his correspondents that “the orators and news- 
writers” cannot hurt his temper or his spirits, show how deeply 


the paper weapons had penetrated. But neither his own feelings |. 


nor those of other people went for much in the reasonings by 
which his line of action was determined. He only did, in a matter 
of transient importance, what, later in his career, he did in the 
more trying question of Ney’s execution. He was under the 
pressure of an authority to which he thought it desirable for the 
public service that he should submit without any sign of dis- 
content, and he submitted. He knew what would be said, and 
what ought to be said, by the vast majority of his contempo- 
raries who disapproved of that barbarous revenge; but he was 
ready to give up his public character, as he was ready to give up 
pia fo else, if the public service required it. His unquestion- 
ing self-sacrifice was of an order that 1s sometimes found in reli- 
gionists, but roger | ever in statesmen. He approached more 
nearly than any public man in history to a realization of the 

rinde ac cadaver which Loyola used to recommend as a motto 
and model to his followers. 


He had need of all the patience with which his sense of dut 
supplied him, in the Spanish campaigns through a part of which 
this volume conducts him. He had to make head against almost 
every trouble with which a commander can be beset. A great 
deal has been said of the hasty criticism with which his half- 
developed, half-understood movements were canvassed at home. 
It is an evil with which, in this age, every commander must be 

repared to contend, and against which he must steel himself as 
best he can; for it is idle to hope that bystanders will be very 
logical when their feelings are highly wrought. But this was 
the least of the evils with which Wellington had to struggle. The 
Government at home was weak and planless, and torn by internal 
dissensions. The two Governments of Spain and Portugal, with 
which it was necessary for him to act, were impotent and often 
corrupt, to the last degree, and employed themselves principally 
in jealously hindering any marked success which might give 
the English too formidable a position. His commissariat was 
incompetent, and hampered with all the difficulties which half- 
hostile allies could throw in its way. Money came in at intervals 
lamentably distant, and the troops were at times half-starved ; 
and during the earlier years the condition of his army was no 
consolation for these various troubles. He himself described 
it as the worst British army a commander ever had to lead. 
They fought well indeed in the field, but in camp or 
on the march there was no misconduct of which they were 
not capable. The fact that they were in a country pro- 
fessedly friendly, and one that, in the case of Portugal, 
had really treated them well, did not hinder them from 
marauding, plundering, ravishing, murdering. Executions 
for these outrages seem to have been constant, and upbraiding 

eneral orders more constant still. The officers were scarcely 

tter than the men. All the bands of discipline appear to have 
been utterly relaxed by the retreat from Madrid. Our officers 
neglected all the precautions by which their men ought to have 
been restrained from outrage, and they seemed to imagine that 
a system of mutual plunder was the best mode of conducting the 
commissariat of the army. They used to lie in wait at the roads 


at,which it was known that commissariat supplies would come 


in, like privateers looking out fora rich galleon; and then to 
seize the mules and carts for their own purposes, distribute the food 
among their own men, and sometimes even seize the clothing that 
was destined for other regiments. Those who would study the pro- 
cess by which one of the worst armies known to history was made 
into one of the best, will find ample material in this volume. It 
probably concludes these discreditable passages, for it leaves 

ellington in the lines of Torres Vedras, with Massena beginning 
to retreat. 

It is needless to say that the volume is full of characteristic 
traits, in which the peculiarities of the writers appear at least as 
strongly as in more important papers. There is a delightful 

hrase of Lord Castlereagh’s, in a letter in which he congratu- 
ates Wellington on Junot’s attack at Vimiera, which he de- 
scribes as ‘“‘whimsically providential.” The following is a 
specimen of scrupulous honesty in a matter in which it is very 
rare. If later commanders had observed the same pitiless inte- 
grity in more recent transactions, much misery might have been 
spared. It is the minute of an answer to a Deputy Commissary- 
General applying for a testimonial :— 

Acknowledge the receipt of his letter, and tell him that I shall examine his 
a peed as soon as I shall receive them. Inform him that he is aware that I 
did think I had reason to be dissatisfied, not with his want of zeal, but with 
his want of experience and ability to conduct the great concerns he had under- 
taken. That this dissatisfaction was perfectly well known to the army, and 
that, therefore, any certificate of the kind he requires would do him no good, 
and would be very injurious to me, Assure him that I was perfectly sensible 
of his zeal, his honour, and his integrity; but that the situation he filled re- 
quired other qualities which I could not say with truth that he possessed ; and 
that I shall be happy to have any opportunity of being of use to ae + 

The present Duke of Wellington deserves the gratitude of the 
reading public for the good taste, as well as the care with which 
this volume is edited. He delivers a just rebuke to the low lite- 
rary morality of the day, by the scrupulous exclusion of every 
name by which pain could be given to the living, or needless dis- 
honour cast upon the dead. Perhaps some critics may think he 
has been over-conscientious in inserting all Mr. Wellesley’s very 
lengthy letters from Cadiz; and indolent or travelling readers 
would be very grateful to him if he would accompany each 
volume with some sort of map of the country to which it relates. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Satorpay Rervizw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, 
Sole Lessees. 
The Doors to open at Seven; Performances to commence at Holt-pet Seven. On 
Monday, ‘iuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, LURLINE. INORAH 


time), in which Mde, PALMIRE will make 
RENCE his first appearance. After the ra, the unrivalied Orchestra of the Ruyal 
English Opera will perform Herold’s popular OVERTURE to ZAMPA. Conducted by 
Mr. ALFRED MELLON. Conciuding with each evening a DIVERTISSEMENT. Stage 
Manager, Mr. Epwarp STIRLING; Acting Manager, Mr. EDWARD MURRAY, 

Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, £4 4s., £3 $s., £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d., £1 1s.; Dress 
Amphitheatre Stalls, $s.; Pit, 23. 6d. ; Amphitheatre, ls. Arran 
for Families visiting the Theatre, to let vate Boxes, on $4, ‘i 
Persons, at £1 5s. n ghtly, and on the Second Tier, for 10s. 6d., Four 
for Booking, or Fees to Boxkeepers. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, 
Sole Lessees. 


Mon October 15th, and during the Week, in consequence of the 
the Royal Eng/ish Opera, the commence 


Circle, 5s.; 
ents have been made 
Tier, to hold Four 
ersons, No Charge 


it of numerous 
Half. ont Seven, 
Half- 


— Ove at will up to Christmas. At past 
Ver e Opera Perfo: will conclude wi eroid’ 
A, performed by the unrivalled Orchestra, condu 


JAMES'S HALL. — BUCKLEY | SERENADERS. — 
3 15th, First Night o rammes now ready. 
Stalls, Aven, 28. Gallery, ts. open from Ten Til Piceadlly. Open 


KGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. — HAMILTON’S 
CONTINENTAL EXCURSIONS, en route to Italy, France, Austria, Pruss 
Russia, and she Rhine. Cicerone, Mr. BUCKINGHAM. Daily, af 
ve venin exce) a e =O! 
Eleven = Your, where Stalls, and reserved, can be taken, 
ery, is. 


HE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW.—The TRIUMPHANT 


MEETING of HAVELOCK, OUTRAM, and COLIN CAMPBELL, surround 
their Brave Companions in Arms, ON VIEW at HAYWARD and GGA 4 


79, Cornhill, Admission Free, by Private Ad 


VENING LECTURES AT THE MUSEUM OF 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, JER: STREET.—Dr. HOFMANN will OF 
LECTURES on the ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, on WEDNESDA 


a COURSE of TEN 
EVENING, the 17th instant, at Eight o’elock, to be continued on each succeeding Wednes- 
day Evening. Tickets for the whole Course, price 5s., may be had at the Museum. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE.—The ADDRESS on 
the OPENING of the SESSION 1860-01 will be deli by the Rev. JAMES 
MARTINEAU, in UNIVERSITY HALL, Gordon-square, London, on MONDAY, the 15th 
of October, at Four P.M. 


R. D, DARBISHIR 
CHARLES BEARD.’ t Secretaries, 


NEW COLLEGE SCHOOL, OX FORD.—The School havi 


been piaced upon a new footing, and the premises much enlarged, it is pro; 
INOREASE’ the NUMBER of BOA 


particulars apply to Rev, W. TUCKWALL, 9% Holywell, Oxturd, Head Master, 
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EDUCATION in SCOTLAND.—The Rev. J. J. DOUGLAS, 

Incumbent, Chaplain to the Earl of Airlie, PREPARES BOYS for the Uni- 
a Doablle Schools, and Professions; also Candidates for the East India Civil 
Service in all subjects re Bizet by -he Commissioners. The ae, fe fresh from the hills, is 
pure ana bracing. m7 ng may he had in the ee & 4 highest refe- 
rences given, TWO V. ACANG ES. Railway communication direct.—St. Mary’s Par- 
sonage, Kirriemuir, N.B. 


A Bi RMY a and INDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 

itary Tutor, who has several Candidates for the above reading with him, will 

be besegt to meet with others, ye or non-resident. His Establishment can be hi ~ 
d for its ffici by y, perse rsons of very high standing, w 

Sons have passed distinguished Examinations. His Pupils have twice obtained the highest 

number of marks in pootere languages a the LC.S, Examinations, and have been placed 


BANE OF DEPOSIT STABLISHED 1844), 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. —— TAL STOCK 
Parties desirous of investing Money are ested to examine the Pun of of the Bank of 
Deposit, by wee a high rate of interest may wy cated with amue security. 
its m v special agreement may without notice. 
The interest ie payable i in January and TER KO; N, Mf 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on soit. ” 


U NITY B AJ N K.— Offices: 10, CaNNON-STREET, City; 
w COVENTRY-STREET, HAYMABR: 
nt with parties respectably and interest allowed 


Srd, 7th, and 19th. n every branch of Education are in a 
and the house, library, and Poa management afford. every facility for rapid progress, 
without having recourse to “cramming.”—Apply to Mr. SPRANGE, M.A., 12, Pri 

square, Bayswater, W. 


ORYSTAL PALACE. SCHOOL of ART, SCIENCE, and 
LITEEATURE.—The commenced October Ist. Pupils are now 
inscribed for the following or gentlemen) :— 

prewin and Water-Colour Painting—Mr. E. GOODALL. 

Figure and Modelling, &c.—Mr, W. K. SHENTON. 


talian—Sig. G. VOLPE. 
En ngiish Language and Literature—Rev. PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 
Latin and Ancient History, &c.—Rev. C. BOUTELL, M.A. 
ediovel and Modern History, &c.—Rev. C. BOUTELL, M.A. 
ysical Geography—Herr SONNENSCHEIN. 
and Mathematics—Herr SONNENSCHEI N. 
Pianoforte—Mr. BENEDICT; Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER; t. E, Provt, B.A. 
M. Garcia; Mrs, B. STREEZT; Miss YTE. 
Part Singing, &e.—Mr. HENRY LESLIE; Mr. J. G. CaLLcorr. 
Dancing, &c.—Mr. LouIs D’EGVILLE; Mr. J. YoUEN 


Prospectus, with ny information, can be obtained on amit at the office of the 
Literary Departme 
By Order of the Committee of Directors, 


F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Literary Department. 
Crystal Palace, October, 1860. 


consequence of the death of the late SIR JAMSETJEE 


JEJEEBHOY, RON mbay, HIS ELDEST SO the pees Bar net, has 
by As No, ot the of India, ASSUMED THE NAMES 
of JA B JEJEE Y, in lieu of his former names of ne Reo Jamsetjce 


will be known by the name of SIZ JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY, 
London, 2th August, 180), 


A GENTLEMAN is desirous of obtaining a CONNEXION 
with a GOOD PERIODICAL. Would not odject to purchase a share or the entire 
Mig right of one already established, or to join in starting a new one.—Apply to A. B., 
oleshill-street, Eaton-s quare, 8.W. 


(DHE LANCASHIRE ARTILLERY AND RIFLE 


PROMOTED BY THE 
2nd Battalion Lancashire Rifle Volunteers, 
TO BE HELD AT 
THEIR GROUND, AT HIGHTOWYN, 
Nine Miles from Liverpool, on the Southport Railway, 
COMMENCING ON MONDAY, 29th OCTOBER, 1860, 
AND ENSUING DAYS. 


Under the Patronage of the Nobility and Geatez of Lancashire. The number of Prizes 
to be shot for is Thirteen, amounting to £930. Full particulars will be given on application 


to the Secre 
the ENTRIES will CLOSE on SATURDAY, 2uth October, 1800, at Four o'clock, after 
which none can ived. 


Curre' 
upon the Le 
f £5 and upwards received on Deposit, and interest allowed thereon, at the 
undermentioned rates :— 


£3 per cent., if repayable on demand. 
£4 per cent.., if deposited subject to thirty days’ notice of withdrawal. 
Money also received on Deposit for fixed periods, at rates to be agreed upon. 
J. MECHI, Chairman. 
W. TERRY, General Manager. 


(THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FINAL NOTICE, 


BONUS YEAR. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF 
‘4 Policies effected before 5th November next will i te in the Division of 
i — 


of Profits 
be made as at that date, and secure a Year’s A Bonus over later entrants at 
subsequent 


The Standard was established in 1825. 
of took place in 1835; and subsequent Divisions have been 
The Profits to be divided in 1800 will be those which have accumulated since 1855. 
ACCUMULATED FUND .........ss0eeeeeeeee £1,684,598 2 10 
ANNUAL 289,281 13 5 
The New Assurances effected during the last ten years alone amount to upwards of 
MILLIONS STERLING. WILL. THOS. THOMSON, cary, 


H. JONES WILLIAM 
The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the ee Office dal at Half-past One, 
LONDON 82, KING WILLIAM EET. 
EDINBU Office). 


3, GEORG 
DUBLIN .... SACKVILL STREET. 


QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHIEF OFFICE—LIVERPOOL. 
Loypon Orrick—2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LONDON DIRECTORS. 
Chotrmen—Heuty Bruce, Esq. (Rainey, Bruce, and Co.), Director of Colonial Bank, 
neing-lane. 

Edward P. ‘Alderson, pes. (Kelson, Tritton, and Co.), 26, Old Broad-street, 
Henry Fowler, Esq. (H. and R, Fowler), St. Saviour’s Dock, Southwark, 
Thonias William Kough, Esq. (Jones Brothers), Upper Thames-street. 
Samuel Lloyd Stacey, Esq. (Corbyn, Stacey, Messer, and Co.), Holborn, 

BANKERS— Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co, 

Kerereg—J. Edward Pollock M.D. 
SOLICITORS— Messrs. J. and 


LIFE 
Life Assurance in every branch. 
SPECIAL FEATURE.—Non-forfeiture of Policies. The insurer has the it, on an ordi- 
nary Life Pohey, after three years, to cease his payments, and obtain a for 
the total amount of premiums paid, and whatever bonus may have been 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The rates of premium vary 
moderate as of other first-class offices, 


P. CLIREHUGH, M 
i P. TAPLIN, Lon ‘Seeretary. 


All to be meade in writing to the Honorary. G. BusHey, Esq., 
11, Rumford-place, to whom all Post-office Orders must be mi able, d b; 

a Stamped with the Name Full "Address of the and Number of 
Prize — per Programme (advertised in the Saturday Review of the 6th, the Times and 
Morning Post of the > sth instant, &c.) for which he” intends to contest, otherwise no 
attention will be paid to the application. 

Liverpool, October 3rd, 1860. R. G. BUSHBY, Hon. Sec. 


RAY SOCIETY.— The Council of the Ray Society regret 
the unavoidable delay in the jone to ibe Subscribers of the Volume for 1859, 
Mr. BLACKWALL’S MONOGRAPH OF BRITISH SPIDERS. The Piates to this volume 
have to be carefully coloured ~~). hand, and as ae figures are rather numerous and the 
number of Subscribers enseet s Six Hundred, the process of colouring the whole issue 
necessarily requires tim 

The volume will probably be issued early in 1861, 


LoNDO N LIBRARY, 12, St. . James’s- -square. —This Library 


—4 advantages to persons engaged i in literary pursuits. The best Literature 
of the day, Both English and Foreign, is added to a collection consisting of nearly 80,000 
Volumes. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country Members; Ten to Residents in Town. 
Terms, on Nomination, £3 a year; or £2 a year, with Entrance ~~ of £6; Life Member- 
ship, £26. Catalogue, 7s. 6d. The Reading-room is open from 10 


AULLSOPP'’S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by 


Baron LIgBIG and all the Faculty, may now be had in the finest_condition of 
Messrs. | nee | tet PARKER, and ., Who have REDUCED the PRICE of this 
highly esteemed beve: 


rage to 
6d. per dozen Imperial) Pints. 
1s. Od, Imperial Half-pints, 
Address een PaRKER, and Co., 5}, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET was the 
ice of our late lamented Gratosmen, Sir R. Peel. The EAST IN 
COMPAN: Y are still supplying Tea as usual at 2s. 4d, per lb. 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s. 


‘THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLI PS and CO., Tea Berchente, 8, King hy ts City, London. 

3. 6d. 10d., 38., and Rich Souch: hong 
Teas 8d., $s. aud 4s. Tea and to value of 40s., 
ravey ‘station or Taarket town in England.’ A Price Current free by post on Spplication. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—C. E. MUDIE has the 


pleasure to eumounce that the alterations in progress at his Library are now suffi- 

ciently prey for the Subscribers and greater 

ry for the rapi sxshanage of books. 
he Great Hall, now approaching completion, will afford s for an improved arrange- 

ment of ine New Books as they appear, and admit of a greatly increased supply of Works 
or EsTaBLisHeD RePuTaTION (English and Foreign), to promote the. Pireulation of 
which the Library was originally establish 

The following classified List of Works, added since January, 1858, be regarded w 
nterest, as it indieates, to some extent, the relative circulation, di that period, of 
Works of various classes ia our current literature. nineteen 


History and Biogra, 
Travel and adventure 
Fict ion 


principal 


The number of volumes added during the present year exceeds Cus Bis HUxDRED AND 
SEVENTY THOUSAND, consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value. 
_ NSW OXFORD-STREET, Oct. 1500. 
VE PER CENT. IN VESTMENTS. — Particulars of 
Lovestmente for LARGE or SMALL SUMS of MONEY, beari: PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM INTEREST (well secured), withdrawal at obtained, on 
application to THomas H. BaYLIs, 420, Strand, London. 


MONEY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 

in either Service, Heirs ntailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on rever- 

freehold, leasehold, interests, , and other property .—Apply 
6, Norris-street, St: James’s, London, 


HY DROP! ATHY.—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal 
Palace, is OPEN for the reception of Patients and Visitors. The latter can have the 
advantage, if desired ofa private residence, rms: Patients from Guineas, 
Visitors from Two Guineas, according to d q' iculars of 
Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physician. 


HY DPROPATHY. .-SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
Surrey.—This Establishment is now OPEN for the yeen tion of Patients, under the 

superintendence of the present Proprietor, Dr. BE. W. Lan .A., M.D. Edin., Author of 

Hydropathy; or, Hygienic Medicine.” Secon: Johin New Burli Jington- 
street. All applications to! be made to the Secretary, M r. J. Kin 


i AND C. OSLER, 4, OXFORD STREET, W. 
Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles, 
Wall Lights one Mantel- Lustres, do. 
Table Glass and Giass Dessert Services comapiote 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, su table for Presents. 
EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXgcuTED. 
Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmin lished 1807, 


NOTICE. —TRAVELLING BAGS, DRESSING G CASES, 
BOXES, also an assortment 
BEDUCTION OF TWENTY-FIVE CENT. 


daring to the Premises of Messrs, BRIGGS 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT FLO U 


CORN 
The Lancet states, 
“THIS IS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 
NOTICE.—* BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 


LEA and PERRIN (WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” 


be a most agreeable addition to ev variety 
of- dish, 


*,* See the names of LEA and PERRINS upon every Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
Sold by Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and by Dealers in Sauces generally. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


SOYER’ § SULTANA SAUCE, RELISH, SUCCULAN TE, 
AROMATIC MUSTARD, &.—The which the 

its sanitary analization of Articles of “Pood ported 80 andy of their purit; 

wholesomeness, are to be obtained of all in the United 
Kingdom. They are indispensable with Fish, Meat, ultry, Hash nee, Stews. 

all made dishes; impart also to Chops, teaks, and delicious flavour,— 

Wholesale, CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 31, Soho-square, London. 


DE. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


rescribed by the mons Batnont Metical Men throughout the world as 
8 est, and effectual remedy fo! the 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC SRONONITES, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Extensive eapevionee, and the recorded testimony of popeuion eminent medical prac- 
titioners, prove that a half-pint of Dr. de Jongh’s Oil is far more efficacious than a quart 
of any other | kind, Hence as it is incomparably the best, 20 it is likewise unquestionably 


the chea 
, speedy united! d this unrivalled 
preparation to invalids. No possibly produce the same beneficial 


or HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., T.C.D. 
jan clan to eevens’ Hos 
to the City of Dublin, St. Vincent, and Rotunda Hospitals, 
“1 have frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s das -Brown Cod oaide. I consider it 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value, 
“ Merrion-square, Dublin, September 6th, 1860.” 


Sold ONLY in Half- 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s, 
labelled with Da. DE JONGH’S aud signature, 
BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 


and 


SOLE CONSIGNERS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.O, 


CavuTion.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 
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and MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 


whic! y facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Boiones can be 
had at 2, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. TENNANT, , Mineralogist to H er Majesty, 


18, Straid, Also, Geological M. aps, Hammers, Book 
r. TENNANT gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


erie AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 
Heraldic and Mural Painting— Decorations in Fresco, &c, &c.—Gothic Paper- 
ngs. a Designs and Estimates furnished, or an [llustrated Priced Catalogue upon 

aon we HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


H J. and D. NICOLL’'S ESTABLISHMENTS for 
© GENTLEMANLY and MODERATE-PRICED CLOT 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 


THE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 
or SLEEVED CAPE, used in Private Life, as well as for Volunteer Corps. 


H. J. and D. NI 114, 11 120, REGENT STREET, W. CORNHILL, E.C. ; 


CLOTHING for YOUTH.—The Nickerbocker, the Highland 

Ladies’ Travelling Mantles, and Pantalons de Dames a Cheval, 
with hovelty a1 and excellence, D. NICOLL have, for the remainder 
of this Season, at K HOUSE, 142 and a Regent-street. In the Autumn this 
branch will be Tat to the rear of the old Establishment. 


VisiToRS to the SEASIDE and TOURI STS will find 
much and comfort in the NEUTRAL-COLOURE AT, fastened by 
one or more with Trousers and Vest, all of one originally introduced 
weners, NICOLL, of Regent-street and Cornhill. They recommend also a Black Velvet 
it, and for gentlemen | seeking a kind of half-dress morning coat a fine black cloth is 
prepared. ——— is edged with braid and cut somewhat as a riding-coat, 

and is getting into general u 


Btins STOCKIN GS and KNEE-CAPS for VARICOSE 
VEINS and WEAKNESS, of a VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY, yielding an unvarying 
rt. Instructions for ~ , and prices on application, an and the article sent by 
from the Manufacturers. 
POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


DRESSIN G-CASES, DRESSING-BAGS, and highly-finished 


Elegancies for Presentation in great variety. Ivory- handled Table Cutlery. Every 
the Toilet and Work Tables.—M CHI and BAZIN, 112, Regent-street ; 


enhall-street; and Crystal Palace, Sydenham 


K EA EATING’S COD LIVER OIL, just imported.—The Pale 
from Newfoundland, and the L' ight Brown from N The supplies of the pre- 
sent season have never been surpassed, the Fish bein a fine and the Oil nearly 
tasteless. Professors TAYLOR and THOMPSON, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, have 
analyzed and pronounced the Pale Newfoundland bi the best and most desirable for 
[nvalids of very delicate constitution. The Light Brown ae Le ore economical in price is 
brought within No higher price need the following 
Light Brown, Is, 8d. wer ES nt, 3s. per Quart; Pale, is. 6d. Half Pint, 2s, 6d. Pints, 
Quarts, or, in 5-Pint ttles, 108. éd., Imperial Measure.—79, St. Paul’s hurchyara’ 


-—BEST COALS ONLY.—COCKERELL and Co.’s 

price is now 27s. m cash, for the BEST SCREENED COALS, as eavolied by 
to her Majesty.—13, B.C.; Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, E.C.; 
Wharf, Grosvenor-place, Pimli lico, 8. W.; and Sunderland Wharf, Peckham, SE. 


M4P?PPIN A AND CO., SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS, 


77 and 78, OXFORD STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
The largest Stock in London of Electro-Silver Plate and Cutlery, 


MAPPIN AND CO,’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
Is guaranteed to have a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged. 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S SPOONS FORKS, 
Confidently recommended. 


| Double 


Pull Size. | Fidate | Para. | King’s. | Lily. 

1} Table Spoons’ | 214 216 0/ 214 0 
12 Dessert Forks. 200/200;200 
12 200;200;';200 
140 140/180 


12 Tea Spoons 
Each article may be had separately at the same price. 


e most beau! and varied assortment to_be seen anywhere, of TEA AND DINNER 
Caurt Frames, Dish COVERS, SIDE- WAITERS, 


TRAYS, FRUIT STANDS, EPERGNES, *&e., the Quality excellent, and the Prices 
reasonable. 


MAP: and OX¥FORD-STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 

MAPPIN and CO. have no connexion bg ae with any other house of a similar 
name ndon. 


QTERLING SILVER.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has added 
selection of STERLING SILVER SERVICES for the 


is pri will be found considerably below those 


Frases 
sd. £ 8.4. & s.4a. 
0 
0 
8 9 
8 812 6 
4 4 6 
4 6 
Salt gilt bow fh 
4 Salt Spoons, 8 

Mustard m, ditto 010 0 
0 3 
4 512 0 
6 1 0 
6 0b 0 
0 130 
6 1 
10 6 

8.4. 

16 

96 

06 

8 0 

8 6 


TRON S, and EY 


kmanshi right stoves, with ormolu eo. and two 
pronsed fend ders, with 7s. to 


(il other kind thie same rate.) 
Pure Oolza Oi 


4s. 34. per gallon, 
TAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING 


LOGUE be had gratis, and free b; pow. 
of his illimited Stock of ilver and Bh 


Plata Nickel Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Sto 
ors, Marble Chimney- Pieces, Kitchen ps, Tea Fray Urns, an 
Kotte, Qlocks, 1 ble Cutlery, Baths, Toilet ure, Turne ‘and 

urniture, with ond Plans 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
AVERS and BARRAUD, of Enpett-street, Broomssvry, 


te their they wil be happy Designs for works of 
est character, and for more simple windows—e.g., Geo: uaArrTy 
Gl lasings; also, for Mural Decoration. Prices and | Tnformation forw ~ 
PIANOFORTES. BEALE, AND CO.— 
MODEL OBLI ANO, and escri ted, 
Lists of Prices and Terms toe Hire, post free.— tren. 


HARMONIUMS.— —CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO.— 
Description and List of Prices, post free. Also, SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS 
in great variety.—201, Regent-street. 


W HEATSTON E’S HARMON IUMS (English), in solid oak 


manufactured hem expressly for Churches, Chapels, School 
the full compass of ios are © the best duality of tone, best workmanship and 
and do not require tuning. 
New Patent, five octaves, from OC, double pedals ... ee 
With one stop, oak case... ......... 
With one ston, }4 set of vibrato 
With three stops, effective oe stops .. 
With three stops, large size organ tone: 
With five stops, two sets of vibrators, ‘ditto - 
With eight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto 
With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto .. 
(The best and most effective instruments made.) 
Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive Assortment of French Harmoniums, and all the 
latest improvements. 
WHEATSTONE and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 


DVALBERT’ S NAPLES QUADRILLE.— The celebrated rated Set, 
Italian Airs. Illustrated with View of Naples, and 

. “CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 

D/ALBERTS, GARTBALDI, GALOP, played by the 


Portrait of this great chief by BRANDARD. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


DALBERT'S KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZ, as 
layed by the Prince Galitzin’s Orchestra at the Jullien Festival. Founded on the 
favourite oe pons of “Kathleen Mavourneen.” “The Waltz of the Season.” Beautifully 


illustrated, 4s. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


QHAPPELL'S FASHIONABLE DANCE-BOOK for the 


PI containing Fifty lies, Valses, Polkas, Schottise 
~\ Strauss, itzky, &c. Bai 


At CHAPPELL’S, 50, New Bond-street. 


(CCHAPPELL'S STANDARD DANCE-BOOK for the 


PIANOFORTE, containing One Hundred Country Dances, Hornpipes, Reels, J 
Straths: Highland Flings, Cotillons, Spanish Dances, &c, Newly-arranged by F. 


Nava. Net price, 
At CHAPPELL’S, 50, New Bond-street. 


'TREKELL'S SPARKLING DEWDROPS.— Morceau de 
Salon for Pianoforte. Price 3s, 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


TTREKELL'S Li L'ANGE GARDIEN.—Pensée Poétique pour 
, and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


BaD) LEY RICHARDS’ COMPLETE TUTOR for the 
PIANOFORTE.—The Best, the Newest, and Cheapest of all Instruction Books— 
containing Elementary Instructions, Scales, Exercises, and a tt variety of the most 
Popular Themes as Progressive Lessons. Sixty pages, fuil music si ze, price 48., post-free, 


N.B.—A List of BRINLEY RICHARDS’ POPULAR PIECES will be sent on application to— 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


CHAPPELL'S CHEAP WORKS QE VARIOUS 
MENTS, Price 1s. 6d. each, 
VIOLIN. 


as, 
Nava. Net price 


Chappell’s One Hundred nd Series). 

Chappell’s One Hundred Operatic Airs. 

Chappeli’s One Hundred Popular On) 

‘happell’s Favourite Airs from ‘ Lar ine” and “ Victorine,” 
Chappell’s One Hundred Reels, Jigs, &c, 
Chappell’s Twenty Airs, with Nariations. 

appell’s One E risty Mins elodies. 
Chappeli’s Popular Instruction Book. 
FLUTE. 
ces (principally D’ Albert's), 


Que Dam 
‘appell’s One Hundred Operatic Airs. 
avourite rs url ne 

Hun sty Mins’ 
ap) Popular Instruction Book. 
CORNET-A-PISTON. 
appell’s One Hundred Danese ( rincipaliy D’albert’ 
ap) rs urline” 
One Ha ndred Christy Minstrel Melodies, 

un 8 ins’ 

Popular Instruction Book. 
ENGLISH CONCERTINA. 


I's Hundred Operate felodies. 


2 


2 
= 
= 
s 
= 
Ss 
= 


GERMAN CONCERTINA. 
te Melodies, Songs, Dances, &e. 


One Hundred 


Chappell’s Popular So fh Guitar Two Books. 
Accompaniment, 
Chappell’s Popular Ins' Book, 
HARMONIUM, 
Chappell’s Fifty Sacred Melodi 
Chappell’s Fifty Secular Melodies. 
Chappell’s Popular Book. 
Care should be taken to order CHAPPELL’ EAP WORKS, as they alone 
D’Albert’s and other Popular Copyright Works, contais 
CHAPPELL and Co., 580, New Bond-street, 


AQUARIUM. — —LLOYD’S AND 
PRICED LIST, with Practical Instructions for and 
101 Pos' ost free for we LOYD, 


WINTER SEASON, 


BLACKWOOD is to TREAT WITH AUTHORS 


B THE PUBLICATION OF THEIR WORKS in any department of Literature, 
MSS. immedi arwarded ou application, and oll 


London: Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 
A COMPLETE PRACTICAL GUIDE TO HER 


pas ESTY'S CIVIL SERVICE: containing, in full, the Examination Papers 

evel ment, used since the of the Commissioners ; full 
Lim! ont ualification of didates to Candidates for every 
n Great , reland, In a and the lonies. TED CANDIDATE, an 
Officer in Her Maj: Service. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

This isthe moat complete ond authentic Look ef the Kind coer 


London: James BL “row. 


30, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 8, and 4, Newman-street; 4,5, and 
ewman-mews, London, 


| 
| 
— 
i 
| 
— 
| 
if 
12 Table 
12 Table For 
12 Dessert S \ 
12 Dessert F i 
2 Gravy Spc 1 
1 Soup Ladl 
48auce Lad 
poor 
§ i 
‘ea n 
1 Pair Suga 
1 
1 Butter K: ch 
CoTTaGE 
Basin, | 
Ewer . ‘4 
Pot... 
| 
gn, or 
sets of 
lende: 
piece: 
from £1 8s, to £80; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to Ss. ihe BU othe 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 
BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 
BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARAT —— 
DISPLAY of Lampe, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- ee i 
tionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distingufahed in 
4 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXVIIL, 
is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
RECENT GROGRAPHICAL RESEARCHES. 
Il. MEMOIRS OF THE MASTER OF SINCLAIR. 
Ill. MAX MULLER’S ANCIENT SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 
IV. GROTIUS AND THE SOURCES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
Vv. THE CHURCHES OF THE HOLY LAND, 
VI. THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE. 
VIL. SCOTTISH COUNTY HISTORIES. 
VIIL BRAIN DIFFICULTIES. 
IX. THE UNITED STATES UNDER MR. BUCHANAN. 
London: Loneman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLacK. 


Now ready, in One Vol. 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 


TWELVE YEARS IN CHINA. 
By A BRITISH RESIDENT. 
SECOND THOUSAND. 
With an Appendix and Postscript. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


HE WESTMIN STER REVIEW.—NEW — 
T No, XXXVI. OCTOBER, 1860. SERIES 
CONTENTS: 
The rth “Ameri Indians. 
orth- 
TIL. Robert O 
WW. The of Italy. 
we Our National 
W. M. Thackeray as Novelist and Photographer. 
‘ontem: Theol d Phil h Politics, 
London: (Successor to JoHN CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


TH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXVL, 


is BS: THIS DAY. 


it The Fie Beapive of Brasil. VI. Arrest ‘of the’ Five Members by 


I. Iron Sid d Wooden Walls. 
and Willmaking. Competitive eng Wooden Wal 
George Eliot’s Novels. 


Murray, Albemarle-street, 
This day, New Edition, with Map, Post 8vo, 15s. 


THE HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN EGYPT 


D THEBES; ingtoging the Nile, the Pyramids, Mount 8i &e, 
witht Map, Plans, 


Sir WILK 
JouN Murray, 


On Friday next, in 16mo, price 7s. 64. cloth, 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDNEY 


ee? a Selection of the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Con- 
versation 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


THE AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

On piu i. -3 the 2th inst., in One Vol. 8vo, with numerous Wood Engravings, and an 
Series of Illustrations in *Chromo-xylography representing the 1 most 
interesting ng otfects described in the work, from original drawi ings by Henry Noel 
Humphreys, price 18s. cloth, 
THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. By Dr. 

GzorGE HasTwiG. Translated by the Author from the Fourth German Edition. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LonGmaN, and RoBerts. 


On Friday, the 06th inst., will be published, in Royal 8vo, with Photographie. ee 
lithographie, and Xylographic Illustrations, in covers containing Two Medallion: 
from the Antique, and with gilt edges, price 42s. 

OR. THE CAUSES AND PRINCIPLES 

THE EXC BLLEXCE OF GREEK SCULPTURE. EDWARD FALKENER, 
and of the Archeological Institutes of Rome and 
of Antiquities,” a New Edition of Two 

ols. in One, Imperial 8vo, with , Drice 42s., will be published on 
the same day. 

London: LonGmaN, LonGMAN, and Roperts. 


This day, Two Volumes, Foolseap Octavo, 12s. 
HOPES AND FEARS; wat Scenes from the Life of a 
Spinster. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redelyffe,” “ Heartsease,” &c. 
London: Jonnw and Son, West Strand. 


is day, Foolseap Octavo, 6s. 
FAITHFUL FOR EVER. By Coventry Parsore. 


By the same Author, 
THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


London: Jouy W. PaRkER and Sow, West Strand. 
Thie day, Octavo, 12s. 


HSTORICAL LECTURES ON THE LIFE OF OUR 


JESUS CHRIST. Being the Hulsean tures for the Year 18. By C.J. 


y the same Author, 5s. 
THE DESTINY F THE CREATURE, AND OTHER 
SERMONS, preached before Pe 


of Cambri: 
London: JOHN W. PaRKER and nag West Strand. 


In a few days, 8v0, cloth, 


A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. Second Edition, 
very much En adapted for the Use of University 8t 
The enlarged Edition of the ye om Grammar has been prepared ome the same object , 
the corresponding Work on the Greek Language. It is, h 
serve as a convenient handbook for those students who wish to acquire the habit of 
writing Latin; and with tiis view tt is furnished with an anti- bar “s, with a full 
discussion of the most im: nt beet berm and with a variety of information not gene- 
rally contained in works of this deseripti 
Cambridge: BELL, Co. London: W. and Son. 
ONDON.—STANFORD’S NEW LONDON GUIDE, 
containing full information ree ing Public Conveyances, Hotels, Dining Rooms, 
Postal and other communications, hy, Municipal and other divisions, Statistics, 
Public Works, History, Ant Pu Buildings, Law Courts, Club 
Houses, Markets, Theatres other piaees Of Public Amusements, Churches and 
Chapels, Literary and Siemens. Institutions, ances and Galleries of Art, together 
with Excursions on the Thames, the Environs, &. &., with Two Maps, price 3s. 6d., is 


this day published. 
_London: Epwarp STaNPorD, 6, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


_ Now ready, at tall Libraries, 3 Railway Stations, and Booksellers, 
In One Vol., Post 8vo (@ pp.), price 10s. 6d, clot 


THE SHADOW IN THE ; HOUSE : a Novel. By Jouy 


Author of “ Love’s 
London: Lock woop an 00.7, 7, -hall-eourt, Ludgate-hill. 


THE TEMPERANCE LIBEL CASE. 


INAL WORDS in GOUGH wv, LEES. One Shilling. 


Post free, from Dr. LEES, Meanwood, Leeds. 
This day is published, with Bight Tinted [lustrative Plates, Post svo, price 6s. 


TE} HONEY BE BEE; its Natural History, Habits, Anatomy, 
Microscupical Beaut 


jes. By SAMUELSON 
And by the same Author, a Second Béstion, $e. 64. 


THE EARTHWORM AND COMMON HOUSE. FLY. 


Jouy Vay Voorst, }, Paternoster-row. 


THE NEW EDITION oF ALDERMAN MECHTS 


Far, PROFITA arming Economics,’ 
“gud other are. volune th Baron cele- 

by Mayall, and Portrait Sethe huthor. rice 3s. pees, 


Just published, with Maps and Index, i 
THE ANNALS OF THE WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
to 


ol 
sy» 1L1.—1760 to 1783, 
te —1784 to 17%. 


Each Volume may be had separate, price 5s. each; by post, 5s. 2d. 
ese volumes supply a store of profitable reading to the soldier or sailor.”” 
“The AnnaJs are invaluable to the soldier who desires to know the history of his 
profession,” — Times. 


“A lucid summary of all the Bm | important Bren naval as well as military) of 
the century. d Navy Gazette. 


Ww. 0. MrTcHELL, kseller, 30, Charing 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Three Vols. 


‘THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. By the Author 


of “ MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS,” &c. 


ONEY. By Kenyagunom, Esq. Three Vols. 
“ A really novel.” —John Bull, 
“* Money’ is cleverly written in parte, ont the » Geceriptions of society in Scotland are 
amusing, and doubtiess sketches from n 


Huest and BLACKETT, -street. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in Two Vols., 21s. 


TRAITS OF CHARACTER: being | Twenty: five Years’ 
Literary and Personal Recollections. By 4 CONTEMPO: 
“We commend these agreeable volumes to the reader, a pens el him that he will find 
raph entertainment for a leisure hour in contemplating ‘these varied and life-like photo- 
phs. Prominent among the author’s sketches are Melbourne, une Duke o! \- 
ington, Edward Irving, Thomas Moore, Edmund Kean, Mr. Spurgeon, Lady Biessington, 
Mrs. Shelley. Of the great Duke she gives a very interesting deseription.”—Sun, 
Hvrgst and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready, in Two Vols., 21s. bound, 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY: Impressions ¢ of Life 
Gurnee Roman States and Sardinia, during a Ten Years Mrs. G. 


THE “TIMES,” OCTOBER —"Mrs. Gretton had opportunities which 
a 


fail to the jot of stranzers, of beeo uainted with the inner life and habits of 
of the Italian Peninsula which is now the very centre of the national crisis. We can 
praise her performance as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of opportune instruction.’ 


Hurst aud BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) CHINA, POLITICAL, 


COMMERCIAL, AND SOCIAL: an Official computation by order of Her Majesty’s 
oa ‘Two Vois. 8vo, with Six ‘capital Maps, Statistical les, &c., cloth, reduced 


Hewry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden. 


SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND, THEIR SCENERY 


AND THEIR PEOPLE: being Incidents of History and Speret, collected 


Burckhardt, Lindsay, ~~ on and other leading ‘Authorities ; a Chapter on the 
Maronites and Drauss. W. K KELLY. With 180 fine Wood ngs. 8vo, cloth 
uced 

Henry G. Boxy, , York-street, Covent-garden. 


Uniform with the above, 
E&YPT AND NUBIA. By J. A. Sr. Joun. 
Wood Engravings. 8vo, cloth (490 pages), reduced to 
Henry G. Bony, York-street, 
This day is published, 8vo, price 1s. 
peor GS IN PARTRY: a _ Chapter of Irish History, in a 
Letter to the Ear] of Derby, K.G. By Lex. 
London: Hatcnarp and Co., 187, Piceadilty. Hopers, and Co., Dublin. 
Now ready, price 1s. 6d. : 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF ITALY. By Vixcenzo 
SALVAGNOLT. Translated from the Italian, by permission of the 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly; and all 


A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. By J. Ww. Baader, 
= Bs With Appendix by T. Goopwin, B.A., and Twelve Lithographic 


With 125 


Wuysok and Newrow, 8, Rathbone-place, W.; and all Booksellers and 
Artistes’ Colourmen. 


Just published, price Is, 


— PAsT, PRESENT, AND & Poem, 
cated to the’ italian Triumvirate, Victor Cavour, and 
M. HARRISON, 59, Pall-mall, London. 
FRANKLIN, 


IN AID OF THE FUND FOR A STATUE IN HIS NATIVE TOWN. 
ready, price ds, 64. 
f FRANKLIN; .D. 
ROBERT AARDWICKE, 192, Piccadiily. 


LAN OF THE CLERGY. THE HANDY BOOK OF 


LAW, by Geo. BR, Harpine, of Lincoin’s-inn, is now 
Law TIMES OFFICE, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


M CAS ES§.—Part IV., of COX’ 


TES CASES AND APPEALS in all the Courta 
to this Fume. D APPEALS is all the Courts, containing oll the 


May still 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


DR. BRIGHT ON CLIMATE, AND ON DISEASES OF THE we 
Just published, Third Edition, Enlarged, Post §vo, cloth, 9s. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES O OF TH 
AND AIR-PASSAGES, with a Rey 
hese Aifections. By M.D., F. 
"Tae J, CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street ; HaTCHARD & Co., 187, arg 


Gratis and Post Free, on receipt of One Stamp, No. V. of 


BARTHES AND LOWELL’S BI-MONTHLY LIST of 
newly-imported POPULAR FOREIGN WORKS, together with ions of foots 
aluable and weil-selected stuck of NEW and SECOND-HAND BOUND BOUKS, in all 
monte of Literature and the Fine Arts. 
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The ‘he Seturday Review: 


XUM 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. Illustrated by Joun Gitperrt, 


Wonr, Watson, &. Feap. 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt, and gilt 
edges, 21s, 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by 
Coren, and 110 Designs by Warsow, elaborately engraved. 


BARNARD’S LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER 
COLOURS. New Revised — with Coloured and Tinted Plates, One Vol. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 21s 


WHITES (REV. JAMES) NEW HISTORY OF 
ee ae to Chapters and a ful! Index. 850 pp., Post 8vo, 


PEPPER'S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS.—MINES, 
MINERALS, and METALS: a Popular Description of them and their Uses. 
With 300 Illustrations. One Vol. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


NATURAL HISTORY PICTURE BOOK FOR 
CHILDREN. By the Rev. J.G. Woop. With 240 large Illustrations by Woxr, 
Haggtson Coreman, Zwecxer, &c. One Vol. Feap. 4to, 


BOY’S OWN BOOK (THE) OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
By the Rev. J.G. Woop. With 400 Illustrations by Harvgy. cap. 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s, 6d. 


GHILD’S OWN PICTURE STORY BOOK. With 
400 Illustrations by Warr, Watson, McConwxz11, &c., finely printed by Danzrzzs, 
320 pp., One Vol. Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


DITTO, DITTO, with Plates finely Coloured, 9s. 


BOY’S TREASURY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
By the Rey. J. G. Woop, C. H. Bennzrt, Taomas and with 500 Illus- 
trations, finely printed. One Vol. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


BEAR HUNTERS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
ears Bowman. With Illustrations by Zwecxrr. One Vol. Feap, 8vo, cloth 


LILLIESLEA ; OR, LOST AND FOUND: a Tale for 


Girls, By Mary Howrrr. With Illustrations by Ansoxon, Feap, 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s, 6d. 


MASSEY’S (GERALD) COMPLETE POETICAL 
af New Rovised Edition, With Illustrations. Feap. cloth, gilt 


DIGBY HEATHCOTE; OR, THE EARLY DAYS 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’ S SON AND HEIR. By W. H. Kiyasrton. 
With Illustrations by Were. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


PLAY-HOURS AND HALF-HOLIDAYS. 
Rev. J.C. Arkinson. Illustrated by Cotzeman. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


By the 


ODD PEOPLE. By Captain Mayyz Rew. With Tlus- 
trations by Zwecxzr. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE BY POPULAR 
AUTHORS IN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, &c. With 
inar and Four Coloured Engravings. One Vol., Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 


HOUSEHOLD LAW; OR, THE RIGHTS AND 
on AND WOMEN. By Arpayy Fonsiangus, Jun. Eeap. 


PLEASANT TALES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


With 140 Pictures by point Artists, and Four Coloured Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 


ROUTLEDGES EVERLASTING SPELLING AND 
READING KOOK. Printed on fine cloth, including 200 Llustrations, 
Vol. Imp. 16mo, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d, 


WOOD'S (REV. J. G.) ANIMAL TRAITS AND 
CHARACTERISTICS, A Series of ont 
Life,” With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 64: 


MACKAY’S (CHARLES) POEMS. New I)lustrated 
Edition, 2s, 6d, each, cloth :— 
THE LUMP OF GOLD, AND OTHER POEMS, 
EGERIA, AND OTHER POEMS, 
UNDER GREEN LEAVES, AND OTHER POEMS, 


ROUTLEDGES ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Howanp Staunton. Illustrated by Three Vols. 
Royal vo, cloth, 868, 


ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. By Tuomas Mitize 
With 300 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


D'EWES SPORTING IN BOTH HEMISPHERES. 


Illustrated by Harnison Ware, Post Syo, cloth, 5s, 


LONDON: NEW XORK; 60, Watxn 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


Coown 1s.; Antigne clagant, £1 11s. 64. ; 
Morocco, Hayday, £2 2s. 
POETS’ WIT AND HUMOUR. Selected by W. H. 


WILLs, and illustrated with ay than 100 Engravings, from Darin 
by Charles Bennett and George H. Thomas. 


Quarto, Antique Morocco, elegant, £1 1s. 
THE PROMISES of JESUS CHRIST. Illuminated 


by Atpert H. WapRey, and dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the 
Princess Alice. 


Crown 4to, Ornamental Cloth, 10s. 6d.; Antique Morocco, elegant, £1 1s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST. With Illustrations 
by Birket Foster, Gustave Doré, Frederick Skill, Alfred Slader, and 
Gustave Janet, &. 

MR. J. G. EDGAR’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
Feap. 8yo, 5s. 

SEA-KINGS AND NAVAL HEROES. With Illus- 

trations by Keene and Johnson. 


Imperial 16mo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, 5s. 
THE BOY’S BOOK OF BALLADS. With Sixteen 
and Ornaments by Harry Rogers. 


‘cap. Svo, 5s. 
A NEW VOLUME of I LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 
By A. A. PRocrer. 
*,* The Fifth Procter’s “ Legends 
Post 8vo, 


THE MANSE OF MASTLAND. Translated from 


the Dutch by Tuomas KeteuTey, M.A. 


In a few days, Feap. 8vo, 6s. (postage 4d.), 
THE HOME LIFE OF ENGLISH LADIES IN 
pee SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By the Author of “Magdalen 
Immediately, Two Vols., 8vo, 32s. 
THE LIFE and TIMES of AONIO PALEARIO ; 


or, a History of the Italian Reformers in the Sixteenth yg 
trated by Original Letters and Unedited Documents. By M ovne. 


Just published, 8vo, 15s. (postage 10d.), 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS 
for the SUNDAYS and other HOLY DAYS of the CHRISTIAN 
YEAR—ADVENT to EASIER. By the Rev. W. Denton, A.M. 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, 


Cripplegate. 


Just published, Second ser — Two Vols. Crown 8vo, 2ls. 
postage 1s.), 
DAILY READINGS FOR A YEAR, on the Life of 


Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Perse Yovye, MA 

Second Edition, enlarged, Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. (postage 4d.) 

THE SECOND ADAM AND THE NEW BIRTH; 

“ We commend this little volume and laity, ing 
8yo, 14s. (postage 8d.), 

A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
"from the Accession of James IT. to the Rise of the Bangorian Contro- 
versy in 1717. By the Kev. Toomas Depary, M.A, 

“There was always a ncble race of loyal men among the true sons of the Church, 
if contains and fmportant teaches. Journal. 

Feap. 8vo, 5s. (postage 4d.), 
THE WISDOM OF THE SON OF DAVID. An 
Exposition of the First Nine Chapters of the Book of Proverbs. 


spiritua) meaning of the Old Nine 
Chapter tne Hook ¢ Proverb, under of Fi *The 
8vo0, 14s. (postage 8d.), 


A TREATISE ON METAPHYSICS CAYEELY IN 
ITs BEARINGS UPON REVEALED RELIG By the = 
Joun H. Macmanon, A.M., Senior Moderator and Gold Medallis 
Ethics and Logics, University of Dublin, Author Translation 
Analysis of Aristotle's Metaphysics.” 


theologian will readily eXpress it ay 
BELL AND DALDY, 194, FLERI STREET, LONDON. 
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ALBEMARLE-STREET, Oct. 1860. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


— 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM 
PITT, with Extracts from his Unpublisbed 


Papers Staynorr (Lorp Manon). Portrait. Vols. I. 
vO, 


It. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHER- 


LANDS: from the Death of William the Silent te the Death of Olden 
Barneveld. Embracing the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain; and 
a detailed Account of the Spanish Armada. By J. Lornror Morty, 
Author of “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Portraits. Two Vols. 8vo. 


Ill. 


THE DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 


OF CHARLES ABBOTT, LORD COLCHESTER, SPEAKER OF 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1802-1817. Edited by His Son. 
Portrait. Three Vols. 8vo. 


THE LIFE and WORKS of ALEXANDER 


POPE. New Edition, ——— more than Three Hundred Unpvs- 
LisHeD Lerrers; preceded by a Critical Essay on Pope; with a New 
Lirz. By Rev. Portraits, Vol. 1. 8vo. 


THE DEBATES ON THE GRAND 


REMONSTRANCE, 1641. ee an Introductory Essay on English 
Freedom under Plantagenet and Tudor Sovereigns. By Jonuy 
Forster. Post 8vo. 


SUNDAY: ITS ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND 


PRESENT OBLIGATIONS. Being the Bampton Lestenes for 1860. 
By Rev. Po A. Hessry, D.C.L., Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ 
School. 8vo. 


THE PRIVATE DIARY OF GENERAL 


SIR ROBERT WILSON; nak or Missions and Employment in 
Turkey, Russia, Po Germany, 1812-14, Two 


vill. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. By Rev. Rozgrr Scorr, D.D., 
Master of Baliol. Post 8vo. 


Ix. 
THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF LORD 


BACON. From Unpublished Letters and Documents, By HerwortH 
8vo. 


x. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DRUSES, 


with Notes on their Religion. By the Earu of Carnarvon. Post 
8y0, Ready. 


x1. 
OLIVER CROMWELL, DANIEL DE FOE, 


SIR RICHARD STEELE, CHARLES CHURCHILL, SAMUEL 
Biographical Essays. By Joun Forsrex. Third E. dition, 
‘ost 


ICELAND: ITS VOLCANOES, GEYSERS, 


AND GLACIERS. E in a Excursion B 
mander C. 8. 8vo. 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF LAN- 


GUAGE. Based on Modern Researches. By Freperic W. Farrar, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. 


ANTIQUE GEMS: THEIR ORIGIN, USE, 


AND VALUE, AS INTERPRETERS OF ANCIENT HISTORY, 
AND AS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ANCIENT ART. By Rev. C, w. 
Illustrations. 8vo. 


xv. 
TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE in JUTLAND 


AND THE DANISH ISLES. By Horace Marryar. Illustrations. 
Two Vols. Post 8vo, 


‘ON PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION, with 


Especial Reference to Eton, By the Right Hon. Sir Jouw tr. Cous- 
piper, D.C.L. Feap. 8vo. 4 Ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


dence and MSS. 


MACMILLAN AND CO,’S 


NEW LIST FOR THE SEASON. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZIN} FE. The Second Volume i is now 
ready, comprising Nos. 6-12, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
*.* Subscribers may for Minding their Sets on application to 


ON THE ORIGIN AND SUCCESSION OF LIFE ON 


THE EARTH. By Joun PHILLIPS, M.A., F.R.S. .S., Professor of Geology in 
the University of Oxford, and Bede Lecturer in of 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS: if Book vot 


Selections for the Suffering. Royal 82mo, elegantly prin’ 


INTRODUCTION TO THE "STUDY AND USE OF THE 


LIFE DR. GEORGE WILSON, ERS late Regius 


(Nearly 


LIFE OF EDWARD FORBES, THE NATURALIST. 


By GEorGE WILSON, M.D., late fessor of Technol in the aug fhm Edin- 
burgh; and ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, .G.S., of the Geological Surv 


THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES for ENGLISH READERS. 
By Ly By ag D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Two Vols, 


*,* See the “ Atheneum” of October 6th. 


MR. SIMEON’S STRAY N NOTES | ON FISHING AND 
NATURAL HISTORY. With Mlustrations, 7s. 6d. 

“Tf it does not rival in popularity the celebrated “wel Selborne,’ it will not be 
because the book itself does not thoroughly deserve it. . om oe of a life- 
time sopareatiy are set down, and experience follows’ cn — ence, anecdote and 
sing ular trait upon one another with until the mind is almost satiated 

th a repletion of strange facts and good thi — The Fie ld, July 28th. 


OUR YEAR. By the tations of “John Halifax.” A Child’s 
Book in Prose and Rhyme. With numerous Illustrations. 5s. 
“Just the book we would wish to see in the hands of every child.”—Engilish Churchman. 


x. 
ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN: a Novel. 10s. 6d, 
*,* See the “Times” Review _— Book, October 10th, 1860. 


MR. HENRY LUSHINGTON’ $ ACCOUNT OF THE 


ITALIAN WAR, 1848-9 


MR. HENRY KINGSLEY’ ‘S RECOLLECTIONS OF 


GEOFFRY HAMLYN, Second Edition. 


MR. WESTLAND MARSTON’S NOVEL, “A LADY IN 


HER OWN RIGHT.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO,, LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF OF A »SEAMAN. 


of DUNDONALD, 
Vol, 1L., 8vo, with tae 


111. 
BENTLEY’S FAMILY SERIES. 
I, NOT OF THE WORLD. By the Rev. C, B. Tayter. 2s. 6d. 
II. MADELEINE. By Kavanacu. 2s. 6d. 
Ill. THE MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE. By Mrs. Wezs. 2s. 6d. 


This Series will consist of works of amusement, but which at the same time convey 
lessons of Christian faith and principle, 


GLADYS HE RE REAPER. By the Author of “ Simplicity 


THE SEMI. LATTACHED CO COUPLE. By the Author of 
in Mies Austen’s of which Miss Austen need not have 


CORSAIR AND HIS CONQUEROR. A Tour in 


Algeria. By Henny E. Porx. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


vil. 


ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY QF. ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
P.S.A. md Series, Two Vols. Crown 8vo, with 


“This Anecdote Bi hy will be of servi 
This An onraphy great ge to the genevel venter, wit 


REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; OR, THE GREAT 


PREPARATION. By the Rev. Dr. CUMMING. Crown 8vo, 78, 6d, 
Also, the Twelfth Thousand, in Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE, GREAT TRIBULATION ; OR, THINGS COMING 


N THE EARTH 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY 10 HER MAJESTY, 
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Oct. 18, 1860.) 


NOTICE. 


VOLUME THE SECOND OF THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN, 


By THOMAS, EARL OF DUNDONALD, 6.C.B. 
Admiral of the Red, Rear-Admiral of the Fleef, &0, &o. 


Is published this day, in 8v0, with Four Plans, 14s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON —_ LONDON, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


In the Press, and shortly will be published, 
VOLUME XXI. (Completing the Work) 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
EIGHTH EDITION, 


ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
AND CONTAINING, AMONGST OTHER IMPORTANT ARTICLES, TRE FOLLOWING:— 


TALLEYRAND. By Jonx Downzs, M.A. 

TASMANIA. By Witt1am 

TAXATION AND WAGES. By J, B. M‘CuLiooz. 

TEA. By Epwarp Epwakrbs. 

TELEGRAPH. By Writ11am THomsow, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow. 

TELESCOPE. By Sir J. F. W. Herscuzs, Bart. 

THEATRE, By Dr. Doran. 

THEOLOGY. By W.L. D.D. 

TIMBER AND TONNAGE. By Rosset Muprar, Enginser-Surveyor 

to the Board of Trade. 


TOBACCO. By Dr. Tomxtwson, Lecturer on Natural Science, King’s 
Co School. 


TURKEY. By D. Saxpressoy, British Consul, Brusa. 

TURNER. By Watrer 

TYTLER (A. F. and P.F.) By Rev. J. W. Bureon. 

UNITED STATES. By Professor Samvzn Exror, Trinity College, 
Hartford, U.S. 

UNIVERSITIES. By Grorcr FrrGvson, M.A., Professor of Humanity, 
King’s College, Aberdeen. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE. By Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery, Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. By Sir Davin EH, DOL, 
Principal of the University of 

VOLTAIRE. By Henny Rocers, Author of the “Eclipse of Faith,” &. 

WAR. By Major-General J. E. Porriocx, R.E., Member of the Council 
of Miltary Education. 

WASHINGTON. By Hon. Epwarp Everett. 

WELLINGTON. By W. H. Rossext, LL.D. 

WINE-MAKING. By Sir Jamus Euensow Texvent, K.C.8,, LL.D. 


ZOOPHYTES. By Grorer Jonnsron, M.D., Author of “History of 
British Zoophytes,” &c. Revised and Enlarged, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


THE NEW POEM.—Now ready, prico 3s, 6d. 


eS 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO/’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


THE § SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD: a Novel. 


Scott. Two Vols. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, HE FOUNDER OF 


THE QUAKERS, From numerous Original 


THE SEN TOR FELLOW. By the Author of “ Squires and 


Parsons,” 10s, 
THE LIGHTHOUSE: a Novel. Two Vols. Qs. 
(Wow ready. 
TOO LATE: a Novel. By, Mrs. Dimspatz. Dedicated by 
(Now ready. 


permission to Sir E. B. Lytton. 


PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE, By the 
10s. 6d. On the 28rd, 


Author of “ Paul Ferroll.” 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN SPAIN. Beautifully lustrated. 
GERTRUDE MELTON: a Novel. 7s. 6d. [Om the 20¢h, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO,, 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARB. 


This day, Crown 8vo, priee 


‘THE FAITH OF THE LITURGY AND THE DOC. 


‘The Saturday Review. 
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THE SILVER CORD. 
A New Serial Story by SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
With Illustrations by Joux TexytEt, 


ONCE A WEEK, 

A number i blished reepen jumerous 
Eminent Also in Monthly Parts and Half-Yearly Volumes. 

Volumes I, and IT. price 7s. 6d, each. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 1], BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


VALUABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
In Six Vole, ptice £3; or, bound in Three Vols., half morocco, £3 126, 


of Biography may, without presumption, be stated to be the best 
extant; unequalled in any language for the universality of its 
renee. ~} fulness, accuracy, and completeness. It possesses the new and important 
giving notices of living persons, English and foreign, of contem cele- 

bay. Ne wor! of a similar nature approaches the English Cyclopedia of Biography 


In Four Vols., price £2 28.; or, bound in Two Vols, half morocco, £2 10s. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The fulness and acouracy of ite information renders the jopedia of 
necessary manual for and not a dry catalogue 
of names of places, interesting details of the History, 
Statistics, and (atures of every In tho wot ccording tothe tort 
recent discov: and 


In Four Vols,, price £2 2s.; or, bound in Two Vols., half morocco, £2 10s. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


This Cyclopedia, embracing the most interesting details of Natural History, 
sented in the most attractive form of seientific explanation, and illustrated with feany 
h of beautiful wood engravings, will furnish & most desirable addition to every 
library. To the Medical Student the work is indispensable. 

we 


pu 
CYCLOP2EDIA,” are founded the the valuable copyright of he Pan 


which has always remat 
additions, of the work, have a new cattay for’ bit ‘tere 


have involved ry labour 
sand Pounds, making the cost of titerary production alone Glone Jer 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH FERNS & SEAWEEDS. 


NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH FERNS. 


Being Figures and Descriptions of the Species and Varieties of 
Ferns found in the United Kingdom. . 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. Bra 


The Work contains 122 Plates 500 Letterpress, uniform 
with the Navure-Printed British 


Bither Volume may bo hod price 


ay poblahed price £3 {completing the work in Four Vols, 


NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 


A History, by Figures and Dissections of 
the Algew of the British Isles. 


By WILLIAM GROSART JOHNSTONE and ALEXANDER CROALL. 


Cowrrents :—Vors. I, and I. 
RHODOSPERMEX.—RED SEA-WEEDS.—Von. Surres I. 


Desatros 


90 Species; 70 Plates. Srrits Goxexnesrzamzz: 88 
Species ; 68 Plates; with Disseetions of the Species. 
IIL. 
MELANOSPERMES.—OLIVE II.: 95 Specics; 52 
Plates; with Dissections of all the Species. ‘ 
Vou, IV. 
CHLOROSPERMEZ.—GREEN SEA-WEEDS.—Sextrs IV.: 108 25 
Plates; with | of all the Species. Synoptical Tables of the ord . Genera, 
and § View of the Structure and Uses of the Sea-weed Family. 


tt their and Distribu 


tion. Instructions for the oe of 
the Alm, , their preservation in the and 


their prcparation as objec 
*,* Hither Volume may be had separately, priee £2 2s. each. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


com ple The whole work now forms var for 
beauty even the rich field of Natural Hi — Gardener's Chron 
“In we of* Sea- Weeds’ 1 found ail that coulu he wisbed for, and 
men in Telerence to the tribe in q The you 
yh Ly the beach, wash and carefully display before sdmiriog are net more 
d perfect than are these illustrations now before us. Drawings, however high 
finished in in coloured Plates, tes, and however sbfully they represent what at thar are inten 
place before you, not to be com! these prints. You to sour 
Motming in whether they lie upon the the paper, UF are & par 


tt Shia of work Nature- | is exactly adapted. and inim!- 


olu a ha not, as far as we kno hee 


on Sunday, By the Rev. Manion Make 
Co, Londen and Cambridge. 


ery attractive drawing-room 
BRADBURY AND EVANS, 1), BOUVERIE eraser, E.c. 
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EVANS’ COTTAGE HARMONIUM 
WITH FULL COMPASS, 
PRICE SIX GUINEAS. 


EVANS’ 


HARMONIUM WITH PEDALS, 


PRICE FORTY QUINEAS. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Evans’ English Harmoniums will be published next week, 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ CHEAP SERIES. 
THE MUSICAL CABINET, 


TWENTY SONGS by MENDELSSOEN FIFTY WALTZES . O 
TWELVE SONGS by 1 O | FIFTY POLKAS GALOPS .. 
FOURTEEN SONGS by VERDI... TWELVE SETS of QUADRILLES... 2 O 
TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ ‘SONGS . 1 0 | TWENTY-FIVE GEMS by VERDI .. 


All with Pianoforte iin. 


BOOSEY’S SHILLING ELEMENTARY WORKS. 


BOOSEY’S SHILLING PIANOFORTE TUTOR. Founded on the best 
Works extant, and including the Theory of Music, and a large variety | 


of Exercises, Lessons, and Studies. Edited by G. Mount. 36 pages. 


CZERNY’S FIFTY BEST EXERCISES. Selected from the 101, and 


including the most useful from that set. 24 pages. One Shilling, 

CZERNY’S ETUDE DE LA VELOCITE. Complete in Three Books, 
price One Shi each. 

HERZ’S EXERCISES AND SCALES. One 

BERTINI’S CELEBRATED STUDIES, Op. 29, in Two Books, price 
One Shilling each. 

BOOSEY’S ONE HUNDRED EXERCISES, STUDIES, AND EX- 
TRACTS, FOR THE VIOLIN. Selected from the Works of the 
followi Masters :—Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Baillot, Cam- 
Kreutzer, De Beriot, Ernst, Viotti, Bruni, Paganini, 

BOOSEY’S anes VIOLIN TUTOR. An entirely new system, 
Edited by Case, 24 pages. 


| FLUTE TUTOR. by Curwron and 
PRatTEeN. 24 pages. 
| BOOSEY’S ONE HUNDRED EXERCISES AND STUDIES FOR 
THE FLUTE. Selected from the Works of Tulou, Dresler, Drouet, 
Fg Wunderlich, Berbiguer, &c, Edited by R. 8. Puareas. Price 
| e Shilling. 
| BOOSEY’S SHILLING CORNOPEAN TUTOR. Edited by Staxtox 
Jonxs, and including selections from the Works of Caussinus, Forestier, 
and Carnaud. 24 pages, 
BOOSEY’S SHILLING CONCERTINA TUTOR. Edited by Gzonas 
Cass. 26 pages. 
BOOSEY’S SHILLING HARMONIUM TUTOR. 24 pages, 
large size. 
BOOSEY’S SHILLING SINGING METHOD. Containing Exercises 
and Solfeggi, by Balfe, Rossini, 24 
pages. 


SHILLING SERIES OF POPULAR COLLECTIONS OF MELODIES. 


VIOLIN, 


1. DE BERIOT'S SEVEN AIRS FOR THE VIOLIN, with _ 


10 


2, BOOSEY’S ONE. HUNDRED GERMAN WALTZES fy 
STRAUSS, LANNER, and LABITZKY 1 0 


8. BOOSEY’S ONE HUNDRED DANCES. Second Series... 3.4 
4, BOOSEY’S ONE HUNDRED DANCES. First Series,,..,...... 1 0 


6, BOOSEY’S ONE HUNDRED REELS, COUNTRY and other 
DANCES 


6. BOOSEY’S ONE HUNDRED BALLADS for the VIOLIN ... 


7. BOOSEY’S ONE HUNDRED OPERATIC AIRS for the 
VIOLIN 1 


8, BOOSEY’S TEN STANDARD OVERTURES for the VIOLIN 


GERMAN CONCERTINA. 


1, ONE MELODIES for the GERMAN 
10 


oo oo 


— 


CONCERTINA. 
1. BOOBEY’S ONE HUNDRED DANCES for the CONCER.- 


2. Doosey's Gi ONE HUNDRED MELODIES for the OONCER. 
3. BOOSEY’S ONE “HUNDRED SACRED MELODIES far the 
CONCERTINA 


oo 


FLUTE. 
1, BOOSEY’S ONE HUNDRED OPERATIC AIRS forthe FLUTE 1 0 
2. BOOSEY’S ONE HUNDRED DANCES for the FLUTE ...... 1 0 


CORNET-A-PISTONS. 
1, HUNDRED DANCES for the CORNET-A. 


2. BOOSEY’S ONE aed QPERATIC AIRS for the 
CORNET-A-PISTON 10 


3. BOOSEY’S TWENTY- DUETS for TWO CORNETS.-A 
PISTONS 


BOOSEY’S COMPLETE OPERAS FOR THE FLUTE. Price 1s. each. 


1. Les H mots. 4, Ernani. 
Robert fe | 6. Rigoletto, 
Masaniello 6, Puritani, 


7. Sonnambula. 10. Lucrezia. 
| 8. Norma. 11. 1 Trovatore, 
9. Lucia. 12. Don Juan. 


BOOSEY’S COMPLETE OPERAS FOR THE VIOLIN. Price ls. each. 


1. La Sonnambula, Bellini. 


2. Luerezia Borgia, Donizetti. j 8. Don Pasquale, 
3. Norma, Bellini. { 9. I Puritani, Bellini. 
4, Elisire d’Amore, Donizetti. | 10. Les Huguenots, Meyerbeer, 


6. Lucia di Lammermoor, Donizetti. | 11, 11 Barbiere, Rossini. 
6. Ernani, Verdi. 


| 18. Il Trovatore, Verdi. 19. La Fille du Régiment, Doni. 
} 14. The Bohemian Girl, Balfe. zetti. 
| 15. La Traviata, Verdi. 20. Luisa Miller, rae. 
| 16. Rigoletto, Verdi. . 

17. Maritana, Wallace. 22. Satanella. 
| 18, Le Prophtte, Meyerbeer. 


BOOSEY’S VIOLIN CLASSICS. 


1. De Beriot’s Seven Airs (1 to 7) complete 
2. Kreutzer’s Forty Studies or Caprices 1 6 


No. 3, Rode's Twenty-five Caprices or Studies .. 
4. Fiorillo’s mh -six Caprices or Studies... 


~ 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 
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